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Bondman Am I 
By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


. 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 


ONDMAN am I, yet gloriously free! 
Vassal of Truth, but by that high estate 
Of right redeemed and set at liberty 
From servitudes that make life desolate : 
With every chain unloosed and shackle riven 
For those sweet bands that gird the soul for heaven, 
NorRISTOWN, 


Pa. 














Patterson Du Bois, author of ‘‘ The Point of Contact,” 
“Fireside Child Study,” and “The Natural Way,”’ will 
commence in next week’s issue of The Sunday School 
Times a department for the discussion of ‘ Parents’ 
Problems.” His work will be part of a new feature to 
appear in every last-of-the-month issue of the Times, to 
be known as “ The Bureau of Information,” which will 
include also the other question-and-answer coiumns 
that are already a regular part of this paper. 











Content With the Adverse Decision 


There are some decisions that are not ours to make. 
It may be our duty to use our influence to direct 
another's decision in a certain line ; or it may be not 
at all our duty to do this. But even if our advice has 
been sought, and the pending decision of another 
vitally affects ourselves and our interests, we must 
bear in mind that the settlement of the thing, after 
all, is that other's responsibility, not ours ; and fur- 
thermore, we may rest assured that neither our inter- 
ests nor the Lord’s interests are going to suffer by 
what may seem to us to be the wrong decision. How 
slow we are to see this at the time! A church calls a 
minister ; a Sunday-school seeks a superintendent ; a 
business invites a man to fill a responsible position. 
The decision of the other is an adverse one; the 
temptation of those who are responsible for the filling 
of the vacancy is to feel that a mistake has been 
made, and that the interests of the church, or the 
Sunday-school, or the business, will suffer. Is not 
God greater than any man? Is not our Christian 
faith stalwart enough to believe that nothing can 
injure those who are wholly and trustfully in His serv- 


ice? The next time some one decides as you would 
not have him decide,—especially if he seems to be 
making the decision conscientiously,—do not worry 
about the outcome. If a mistake has been made, he 
is the one to suffer by it ; you cannot. 


A 
The Moment of a Minute 


Minutes are of little moment to the most of us, 
yet they are of the material by which eternity is influ- 
enced. Not until reduced to terms of result do we 
realize their meaning. One of the noted racing rec- 
ords of the world, made but once and by but one 
man, differs only by a fifth of a second from the rec- 
ord made by the generations of runners who preceded 
him. In terms of time this is but the tick of a stop- 
watch, yet in distance it is over six feet, and reduced 
to terms of result, it is the superiority of one over bil- 
lions. The runner who strains every nerve and 
sinew for speed, who endures when the seconds seem 
hours to the laboring lungs and tortured muscles, who 
knows naught but the goal, realizes the worth of a 
minute, It is this conception of our time that Paul 
had when he pictured life as a struggle on the stadium 
with the hosts of heaven as spectators. ‘‘ Lay aside 
every weight,"’ rings his voice down the centuries ; 
«press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling,’’ ‘‘ run with patience the race that is set be- 


fore us."" In such a race even a minute must not be 
misused. 
Our Ho 


How che sight of ourselves as God sees us would 
sweep away any satisfaction we are tempted to take in 
our puny achievements! There are moral men, who 
are living good lives as the world sees it, and who say 
that they can see no need of confessing a Saviour ; 
that they are living up to their own best, and that no 
man can do better than that ; that they are quite will- 
ing to stand on their own records as compared with the 


% 
O’er 
or of the interesting influences which have been 
quietly gathering volume and importance of 
late years is what may be called the praise of 
the desert. It has all come about so quietly—as was 
appropriate to such an influence—that it has fortu- 
nately escaped notice and talk, and we have been 
free to enjoy it without being told too many reasons 
why we ought to. To-day the desert, the prairie, the 
moor and fen have all found their spokesmen, who 
are swiftly reclaiming for our thought the whole 
geography of the uneventful. If we class together 
territories as unlike as the desert and the fertile marsh, 
it is because they all belong to the apparently un- 
eventful. They tell us of strange joys which draw 
men back to these regions, when they might go free ; 
of secret eventfulness where it seemed as if nothing 
could happen, and a wealth of color behind what 
at first appears hopelessly gray. From Lanier’s 
‘* Marshes of Glynn,’’ with their width of welcome 
and their spirit of healing, through Hardy's ‘ Return 
of the Native,’’ with the very essence and spirit 
of the moors, and on to many other works of the 
same purpose, there has been accumulating a whole 
literature in praise of the barren tract which is 
now sufficiently large to be made almost a class of 
its own. 

It would seem as if there were none too many waste 
places in the world to last out man’s long history and 
supply his thoughts. The véry thought of them lets 
the wearied and hurried spirit out into ampleness, 


Moor 


record of the average church-member. They seem 
to think that life is a matter of merit, of individual 
deserts ; that if simple justice is done them they will 
fare well enough. Those who, despairing of them- 
selves, have thrown themselves trustingly on the 
forgiving, saving love of the One who alone can 
make the best life,—and the worst life, —worth while, 
know how dreary would be the hope of any man's 
record without that merciful, undeserved salvation. 
Not all that we may do can save us.. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, writing of ‘‘The Meaning of the Look’’ which 
Christ gave Peter when he had denied Him, tells the 
truth of our hope : 


** For when thy final need is dreariest, 
Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here; 
My voice to God and angels shall attest, 
Because I KNOW this man, let him be clear.”’ 


x 
What Makes Failures ? 


If we could have things as they ought to be, we 
should have a chance tosucceed. That is the thought 
the Devil tries to plant. If only the superintendent 
had some really dependable workers, he could make 
his school go; if it were not for that boy or girl who 
upsets the whole class, the teacher could teach a les- 
son that would be worth while ; if our pastor were 
like so-and-so’s pastor, what a pleasure it would be 
to work in the church ; if my congregation appre- 
ciated a thoughtful sermon, there would be some 
incentive to let myself out! And while these grum- 
blers are lamenting, other workers, hampered by 
conditions just as discouraging, are working out their 
problems and winning success as God meant his 
children should, —against difficulties. Life would be 
flat and unprofitable if there were nothing to over- 
come. Muscles would grow flabby, incentive would 
die out, we should cease to grow. Failure never yet 
was caused by anything outside us, If we are failing 
in making a success of our duties, let us look for the 
trouble within. 


and Fen 


and the future will doubtless reveal more and more 
of what these wide spaces may do for the human 
spirit. The ocean cannot be encroached upon, but 
upon the desert man is already looking with envious 
eyes. If, as is just possible, it may gradually dis- 
appear, the literature of it has begun none too soon. 
Our thought will always need it. 

It iS easy to come under the real spell of these re- 
gions through a book, but how is it about the spiritual 
counterpart of it all in the plentiful desert regions 
which are in every human life? The spiritual world 
as well as the physical has its mountains, its forests, 
its rich valleys, its streams, but it has also its moors 
and fens, its bleak stretches and the ‘‘ sandy tract.'’ 
A creative soul will not be content with a romantic 
interest in literal deserts explored by some one else, 
but will feel an eager curiosity toward the vacant 
ranges of his own soul. Can we go to work and dis- 
cover, point for point in our own wilderness, the 
saving and ennobling elements of which we have 
heard, or shall it be only another's desert that is 
glorious ? 

In a single day the desert may be set at our doors, 
and put the soul upon that battle with vacancy and 
dreariness which for many is the most heroic battle 
they can fight. Sorrow and bereavement will in a day 
place the desert in the midst of the richest life. Yes- 
terday, life was populous and stirring; to-morrow, 
action may be suddenly palsied, its incentive all gone. 
Perhaps creativeness is never more deeply put to the 
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test than when sorrow has suddenly swept out of ex- 
istence the incentives which were almost as living 
scenery to our toil. Some never recover to take a 
real hold of life again : their life takes out of the 
desert only its grayness ; while others, from the same 
experience, enter into a new and chastened richness, 
taking out of the desert period that wealth of color 
which is one of the most wonderful of the desert rev- 
elations. 

Less tragically the soul may in a very brief space 
drop from its rich and fertile experiences to level and 
uneventful passages. A piece of work concluded and 
out of one's hands leaves one, as it were, somewhat 
out ; other things press to be done, and for a while 
one realizes sadly that it is not his turn now. Such 
things as these are even more likely to be the reac- 
tions of the richer nature than of the poorer. When 
they occur it seems as if life had almost ceased to be 
valid. We feel excluded from the festival of life, 
which seems to have swept off in another direction, 
and from which its sounds come floating to us as if 
to make our station seem utterly deserted and profit- 
less. We are tempted to end such a situation at 
almost any cost. There is a very familiar type of 
character which always feels that the real things are 
happening somewhere else, and is unable ever to feel 
itself central or believe in itself as a modest center 
around which God would form a new set of things. 
Perhaps most of us are incapable of that stout self- 
belief of Thoreau’s which made him, when not getting 
much mental headway, drop it all and say that it was 
just as important for the thoughts that they should 
find him as it was that he should find them. He 
trudged on through the woods, bothered no more 
about them, and felt quite sure that there were plenty 
of them and that sooner or later they would want 
some such chance of incarnation as himself. Gray 
days never frightened him, but for a good many of us 
they are full of the possibility of panic when we need 
to take to ourselves Paul's humane injunction, ‘‘Do 
thyself no harm."’ 

Newman on the threshold of his greater years 
prayed for help when such a period should come to 
him. It was long in coming. The years immedi- 
ately succeeding his hymn were rich with excitements, 
but at last the moor and fen came to him. In a day 
he stepped down from old friendships, old incentives, 
high influence and a central place in the world’s 
thought, and passed out upon those forgotten years in 
which the world hardly knew where he was or what 
he was doing, and thought him gone. His prayer 
seems to have been answered, for over the moor and 
fen of obscure years he passed into life and influence 
and power and a place in the great world again. 
Those years witnessed the setting free of gifts greater 
than he had ever employed before : if they witnessed 
the temptation to panic or the temptation to give up 
any large claim upon life, they witnessed also the 
victory over such temptations. Newman came out 
all the richer from those perils of the wilderness 
against which so many offer no resistance at all. 


In our crowded and hurried days it was just exactly 
this situation of calm and uneventfulness in which we 
promised ourselves that there we would for once really 
be ourselves, and perform the ‘tasks in hours of in- 
sight willed.’’ Now can we do them? It is a serious 
question. A lodge in some vast wilderness, —how 
often it has haunted us with its delights! But, actually 
finding one such, we almost inevitably suspect that it 
is not the right one. It is easy to feel with Obermann 
among the bleak rocks of Imenstron, or Rousseau ‘in 
his last solitary retirement on the lake and island of 
Bienne, with his dog and boat,'’ but it is another mat- 
ter to be one's own recluse, and live up to its advan- 
tages. For advantages there are, just as we thought, 
but we must be equal to waiting through the silences, 
When they begin to break, they will give place to 
voices to which we shall hardly know how to cease 
listening, to companionship which we can never after- 
ward forego. 

The soul may well pray for help in these periods of 
life, lest, deceived by the apparent monotony, it turn 
impatiently away and miss their richness. They ought 
to be met with delicate insight and reverence and pa- 
tience. We ought not to feel ashamed of them when 
they are interposed. There is just below their surface 
a mysterious fulness, as in the crowded life there is a 
mysterious and awful emptiness at times. If we could 
know the whole psychology of the great recluse, prob- 
ably its chief characteristic would be the real crowded- 
ness of his mind, so that when he is compelled to 
come back into the world it must always seem as into 
a somewhat less populous place, while the crowded 
life, with all its apparently greater opportunity in the 
way of events, may remain after all terribly empty, 
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just as a glass held under too strong a flow of water 
will catch none at all. 

Coplestone, meeting Newman on one of his solitary 
walks outside of Oxford, said to him, ‘‘ Never less 
alone than when alone.’ Such is the spiritual account 
of these unpretentious stretches in our life, as we are 
usually aware after they are over, as we realize when 
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our course lies in the thick of affairs, and we promise 
ourselves great things if ever we get the liberty of them 
again. If the liberty of them is now with us let us 
make no haste to end it, but remember the old hopes 
we had of it, wait patiently through its. preliminaries 
and surface experience, and rejoice in this challenge 
and invitation of a greater life. 
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The Bible Record of Life Restored 


It would puzzle most persons—ministers or lay- 
men—to name offhand the instances of the dead 
being raised to life that are recorded in the Bible. 
One of the earliest cases on record was recently 
studied in the International Lesson on ‘‘ Elisha and 
the Shunammite.’’ In treating that lesson in these 
columns Dr. Schauffler made a statement that has 
aroused considerable inquiry. A letter from a Phila- 
delphia reader puts the question as follows : 

Dr. Schauffler mentions that there are nine instances of 
persons being raised from the dead, excluding our Lord's 
resurrection,—three in the Old Testament and six in the New. 
After careful search I am unable to locate more than eight,— 
unless he is counting Paul's stoning at Lystra, when some 
people infer he was miraculously restored, I am not counting 
this. Elijah and the widow's son (1 Ki 17), Elisha and the 
Shunammite’s son (2 Kings 4), Man who touched Elisha’s 
bones (2 Kings 13), Raising of Jairus’ daughter (luke 8), 
widow's son at Nain (Luke 7), Lazarus (John 11), Dorcas 
(Acts 9), Eutychus (Acts 20). Will you answer this in Open 
Letters, if desirable ? 

The Philadelphia reader has named correctly the 
eight instances. The occasion which Dr. Schauffler 
referred to as completing the nine is recorded in 
Matthew 27: 52, 53, when, at the time of our Lord's 
crucifixion and death, ‘‘ the tombs were opened ; and 
many bodies of the saints that had fallen asleep were 
raised ; and coming forth out of the tombs after his 
resurrection they entered into the holy city and 
appeared unto many.’ It is well to bear in mind 
when studying these records, that Christ's resur- 
rection was not a mere rising from the dead, as in 
the case of the other instances recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, but was essentially different 
from these. It was the first Resurrection the world 
ever witnessed ; but because he died and rose, it is his 
disciples’ blessed assurance that it will not be the last. 


XK 
What Hour is Best for Sunday-Schools ? 


Practical Sunday-school workers from a dozen 
states and provinces have recently written to the 
Editor telling what hour on Sunday they believe to 
be the best hour for holding the regular session of the 
school. The subject was brought up some weeks 
ago by an Ohio worker, who expressed his hope that 
The Sunday School Times would exert its influence 
in ‘‘ making more general the convening of those en- 
gaged in teaching and studying God's Word at the 
morning hours of the Sabbath day,’’—that is, at an 
hour before the morning preaching service. He 
strongly opposed the noon hour, and quoted Marion 
Lawrance as calling it ‘‘ the most intolerable hour for 
convening a Sunday-school.’' The Editor invited 
readers to express their preferences as based on their 
experience, and as a result a pageful of interesting 
testimony was published in last week's issue. Not 
all the letters received could appear; but the selec- 
tions published fairly represented the differing views 
and experiences. 

A summary reveals some interesting facts. It 
shows, for one thing, that local conditions are an im- 
portant factor in settling the question for each school. 
And varying local conditions had pretty general rep- 
resentation, for Sunday-schools were heard from in 
illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, Texas, Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Ontario, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia, and North Carolina. 

The number favoring the morning hour, before the 
preaching service, exactly equaled the number favor- 
ing the afternoon hour. Each of these hours had 
more than twice as many advocates as the noon hour. 
While more cities were heard from than towns and 
villages, the fact that more than one-third of all the 
Sunday-schools reporting were country Sunday-schools 
makes the discussion a representative one. 

Of the few Sunday-schools favoring the noon hour, 
exactly half of the number were country schools, and 
half were city schools. Of those favoring the morn- 
ing hour, the country schools were slightly in the 
majority. Of those favoring the afternoon, all were 





city schools. Here is a brief statement of the pros 
and cons urged by Sunday-school workers in city and 
country for and against all three hours : 


NOON :—Advantages : The largest attendance will be-secured, 
and members and visitors can be won from the congrega- 
tion ; in the country, dairying work and other farm chores 
preclude the early morning hour, and the distance to be 
traveled puts two trips a day out of the question. 
Disadvantages: People are tired and children are uneasy 
after church ; two services in succession are againsi the 
laws of health, and the noon hour is the usual dinner 
hour, therefore unwise ; the Sunday-school is too important 
to be tacked on to any other service. 

MORNING :—Advantages : Minds and bodies are brighter and 

fresher, and all are at their maximum of efficiency ; better 
teachers can be secured (as the best teachers are the busiest 
people, who want their afternoons for rest, and they ought 
to have them) ; children are less restless than later ; more 
children will attend the preaching service ; more people 
will attend the evening service. 
Disadvantages: People like to sleep late, and won't get 
up for early session ; service is likely to be hurried on ac- 
count of church ; farm chores in the country make it im- 
possible to attend ; it was tried in one city, and attendance 
fell off nearly one-half ; children have no time for finish- 
ing touches on the lesson, which is usually prepared on 
Sunday or not at all; snowy roads of the morning are 
likely to be cleared by the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON :—Advantages: ‘The Sunday-school is given a 

session independent of any other, as it ought to have ; the 
tired mothers are given an afternoon of rest; the noon 
meal is not interfered with ; the children’s attention is not 
diverted by weariness or hunger ; snowy roads are likely 
to be more cleared in the afternoon than early morning ; 
it keeps young people from concerts, theaters, and other 
places of amusement in the city ; leaves no excuse for tar- 
diness. 
Disadvantages ; Children are dull and perm then ; too 
much to expect country people to make the long trip to 
the church twice on Sunday ; gives people an excuse for 
not attending evening church ; prevents parents and chil- 
dren from spending Sunday afternoons together,—about 
the only time they have for this; people are tired out 
after having attended morning service ; fails to secure the 
best teachers, for the busy people who teach ought to have 
their Sunday afternoons for rest. 


Here is a wide range to choose from ; for every 
reason in favor of any hour one can find a counter- 
reason against it. But to Sunday-school workers gen- 
erally, with the single exception of those in country 
districts where great distances must be driven to and 
from church, the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
unhesitatingly commends the afternoon as the desira- 
ble time for the Sunday-school session. The Bible 
teaching service of the church is the most impor- 
tant service of the church. It is not likely to be 
at its best if held immediately before or after another 
service. And while the object of the Sunday-school 
is by no means merely to take children off their moth- 
ers’ hands, it is true that the long Sunday afternoon 
with no school is likely to prove Satan’s opportunity 
for many a young person,—and older one too. The 
objections to the afternoon session cited by some of 
the workers would seem to be outweighed by its posi- 
tive advantages. The persons who may be drawn 
from the congregation into the noon hour school are 
likely to be transients, and a Sunday-school's effi- 
ciency and influence are not reckoned by its number 
of visitors. The freshness of body and mind that is 
claimed for the morning hour does not seem to have 
departed by half past two o'clock on weekdays suffi- 
ciently to shut down the public schools or places of 
business. 

Mr. Lawrance’s knowledge of conditions and ideals 
in the Sunday-school field is not exceeded, if equaled, 
by any other living worker. He believes in the 
afternoon hour as the best. The late Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull knew the Sunday-school field of North 
America from ocean to ocean ; his convictions were 
unequivocal, and matured by his lifetime experiences. 
He believed in the afternoon hour. The present 
Editor is glad to be in such company. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box will appear in 

next week’s issue of The Sunday School Times 

as a part of the new feature to be known as “ The 
Bureau of Information.” 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





What the Blocks 
Taught the Teacher 


It was seven years ago, A class of little children 
was to be taught before a convention. The lesson was 
‘¢ Paul at Corinth,’’ and the Golden Text, ‘‘ Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Struggling to ‘‘ evolve ’’ a lesson plan, the teacher pon- 
dered long over the words. ‘‘ Foundation?’’ Ah! 
surely that suggested the point of contact. The children 
had all seen houses in process of building. If they did not 
already know the word ‘‘ foundation,’’ it could be readily 
developed to express the fact with which they were already 
familiar. The importance of a good foundation, with the 
building thereon, could be emphasized, with perhaps some- 
thing in contrast about a foundation that is bad. Then 
from house-building to life-building, with its foundation,— 
how easy the transition ! 

With a mind relieved, the teacher hied her to a near-by 
sash-factory, and procured some blocks. One large, mis- 
shapen, jagged, and irregular; another large and perfect, 
attractive with its neatly- planed sides, Then several 
small blocks, smooth and symmetrical. 

As the lesson took shape, it laid strong hold upon her 
mind, and she gained a clearer conception than ever before 
of the folly of building upon other foundation ‘*‘ than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 

The appointed day came. The class, her own familiar 
little flock, was duly ushered in. All went well. Ques- 
tions and answers came thick and fast. The children had 
seen houses being built; they knew about foundations. 
Now for the transition, —from the chrysalis to the butterfly, 
from the material to the spiritual. In all the work that 
followed, the teacher did not make statements, did not ask 
leading questions that could be answered by Yes and No, 
but developed from the children the idea that in building 
a life one had to have a good foundation. She developed 
by questions a definition of selfishness or self. 

Then holding up the misshapen block, she told them to 
play that it was Self. In a like manner, the small blocks 
were in turn named Kindness, Truthfulness, Helpfulness, 
Obeying, etc. Then the block Self was laid for a founda- 
tion, and an attempt was made to build on it with the little 
blocks. As they slid off and fell in confusion the thought 
was developed that a good life could not be built upon 
Self. Then a small block, Kindness, was laid at the bot- 
tom, and again the attempt was made,—this time the chil- 
dren being led to see that while Kindness was good, it 
was not ** big enough,’’ So with Helpfulness and the rest. 
Then, at the last, the large, perfect block was placed, and 
the teacher, with reverent manner, said, ‘* Let this stand 
for Jesus Christ.’’ Then in a moment Kindness, Helpful- 
ness, and all, were builded in safety and beauty. A rapid 
review followed. The Golden Text was repeated again 
and again. They sang a verse of * Little Builders,’’ and 
the lesson was over. The children’s interest had never 
flagged ; they had answered quickly, and with seeming 
intelligence. A very distinguished professor, one of the 
audience, spoke words of unqualified praise. The teacher 
permitted relief and contentment, as a garment, to envelop 
her weary soul. 

But mark the outcome. When, on the following Sunday, 
at review time, she smilingly and confidently asked some 
test questions concerning the lesson taught, to her utter 
consternation she found that not the faintest conception of 
the spiritual truth that Christ is the true foundation was 
possessed by them, The blocks were blocks, and nothing 
more, The names by which the teacher had called them 
had not affected that fact. The children’s interest had 
been held by seeing them piled up, and in watching them 
fall off or stay on, as the case might be. The questioning 
had seemed to bring them to certain conclusions, but what 
they said in response to the teacher had no connection in 
their minds with what they saw, The ten tribes were not 
more completely lost than was that lesson. No trace of it 
has yet appeared. 

As soon as the teacher could get her breath, she sat 
down and did some hard thinking. Then and there began 
a revolution in her theory and practise of primary teaching. 
As the burnt child dreads the fire, so she began to dread 
symbolic teaching for the little ones. The results of her 
cogitations and of her later experience are as follows : 

The child is intensely imaginative with regard to the 
things that he has seen or with which he is acquainted, 
So having seen men, houses, trees, horses, etc., a line or a 
few crude marks upon the board become a complete rep- 
resentation to his mind, and may be fearlessly used by the 
teacher. 

On the other hand, the child is intensely literal with re- 
gard to things which he has not seen or with which he is 
unacquainted. For instance, if he has always lived on the 
plains, and the teacher places upon the board the curved 
line that usually represents a mountain, she may exhaust 
words in explaining what a mountain is; still that white 
curved line upon a black background is very mountain to 





Mrs. Barnes’ Question Box will 
appear in next week’s issue, 
‘as part of a new feature to be 
known as “The Bureau of In- 
formation.” Patterson Du Bois 
will conduct a column for 
‘“ Parents’ Problems” as part of 
the new plan. 











him, and he‘has no power to ** clothe it by his imagination,’’ 
as the much-abused term is. So as to other things of a 
physical character which he has never seen, What con- 
fusion of thought he suffers in consequence, —who can tell? 
Yet, further, —the mind of the little child can perceive an- 
alogies between the familiar things about him and spiritual 
truth. See lesson above for example. Judge of the fur- 
ther complexity and confusion when it is attempted to 
symbolize a spiritual truth by something with which he is 
unfamiliar. Under this head come crosses, hearts, crowns, 
shields, and the various other abominations with which we 
have too freely adorned our lessons. What does a small 
child know of these things? How can we make clear an 
abstract truth by means of something that is itself unknown ? 
The parables of Christ are often cited in support of sym- 
bolic teaching. It must be always kept in mind that they 
were spoken to adults, never to children. The value of 
this method for children of larger growth and for adults is 
freely admitted —Minnie LE. Kennedy, Opelika, Ala. 


< 
Attendance Chart Drawing 


Charts are usually pleasing to the children, where in our 
Sunday-school they are hung inthe main room, and thus 
brought before the eyes of the parents and the rest of the 
school, 

We have tried and found very successful the bucket 
chart. A bucket is drawn upon this chart for each pupil 
in the class, with the name of the pupil written just above 
it, and each Sunday the little people mark their own at- 
tendance by drawing marbles in their buckets with colored 
pencils, the color of their marbles depending on their at- 
tendance ; a red marble if they are on time, and a blue one 
if late. The children take pleasure in getting all the mar- 
bles possible in their buckets, and the most regular attend- 
ant will have his bucket the fullest. —Z¢he/ S. Dean, Dean, 
Ohio. 





There can be no better sign of the progressiveness of 
the Primary Department than the use of the Beginners’ 
Course of Bible Study for the children uuder six years 
of age. The teacher who has the help of George A. 
Archibald in preparing these lessons is bound to be 
counted among the trained teachers for the little ones. 
Scores of teachers are using these helps, and The Sun- 
day School Times would be glad to furnish scores of 
others with this splendid help. The course is for two 
years. You can begin its use at any time. Send 50 
cents for the first year’s volume or the second. 











How the Baby’s Mother Went to Church 
A Suggestion for the Church Hour 


** Are you going to take that child to church, Edith ? *’ 

‘* To be sure I am, but don’t think for a minute she is 
to sit up straight as a clothespin during the tong service, 
No, indeed, she is going to have a good time down in the 
infant class room with the volunteers.’’ 

‘** Well, pray, what new scheme is this for the education 
of young humans? Can’t their little brains and bodies 
have a rest on Sunday? What volunteers are to be there? 
Tin soldiers, army dragoons, or Salvation Army people ? ”’ 

** You haven’t made one good guess, and, besides, the 
babies’ bodies and brains are to have a real Sunday rest as 
well as their mothers’, and it is a blessed, good Christian 
work, Just come with us as we go to the volunteers, and 
see what I am talking about.”’ 

** I'll go so as to see that Mabel isn’t made a martyr for 
the sake of some new scheme of education,’’ said Mr. 
Olds with a smile on his lips, showing his delight in his 
little daughter, and, too, a half-distrust of his own words. 

**T am afraid you are laying in a store of trouble for 





yourself and Mabel,’’ finally said 
Mr. Olds as they neared the door 
of the chapel in which the Sunday- 
school was held. ‘* Wouldn’t it be 
better for me to stay with her than the volunteers, as you 
call them ?’’ 

‘* Maybe, but wait and see who they are first. 
you will not think you need to stay then,’’ 

They crossed the room where the chairs were already 
arranged for the hundreds of children who attended each 
Sunday, and passed through the curtained door into the 
dainty primary class room, There they saw several bright- 
faced girls and one dear motherly woman whom they knew 
well, and whose loss of hearing had kept her from church 
service for several years. Mabel quickly ran to her, call- 
ing out, ‘‘Grandma! Grandma!’’ her pet name for all. 
elderly ladies, and soon was snugly resting in the dear old 
lady’s arms, playing with a little woolly toy lamb that Mrs, 
Lanesborough had given her. 

Mrs. Olds said softly through the ear-trumpet lifted by 
way of suggestion for advice: ‘* I know she will be as 
happy as at home. She will want to sleep by eleven 
o’clock, and we will come for her just a little after twelve. 
I know Mabel will be good.’’ 

Mr. Olds, while watching the half-dozen other mothers, 
noticed on the table near him a large book with the title 
**Kindergarten Songs and Games for Sunday-school,’’ 
and, glancing hastily at its pages, caught an idea of how 
these happy girls with smiling faces and cheery voices 
meant to interest these little ones of the church, while 
their mothers were once more occupying their places in the 
pews which had not known their presence for months, 

One of the assistants came tor the book Mr, Olds had 
noticed, and, placing it before her at the piano, began a little 
melody. The other volunteers, with a child clinging to either 
hand, formed a ring, and a simple little Sabbath song, with 
appropriate gestures of hands and head, was begun, and 
before Mr, Olds realized the passing minutes this was fin- 
ished and all the singing circles were kneeling on the car- 
peted floor, repeating after their leader, with closed eyes 
and clasped hands, a tiny prayer, so childlike and full of 
faith in its simplicity that he felt that it was good for him- 
Self as well as Mabel to be there. 

The kneeling circle of children and volunteers arose, and, 
after another verse of their opening hymn, they quietly 
seated themselves in the chairs which had been arranged 
about the ring. One of the young ladies, taking a little 
one upon her lap, told in simplest language the story of the 
dear Lord Jesus and how he loved the little ones: ** Just 
as papa loves, just as mama loves, just as you love.’’ And 
then, after these few minutes of story-telling, came again 
another motion song whose motif was the tender love of 
Him who loveth us best of all. 

Mr. Olds looked about him, to find that Mrs. Olds had 
gone into church. His watch said he was late, and so he 
stayed to learn more of this new service. 

Soon he observed that the children were scattered in 
different parts of the room, eAch happy with some toy or 
set of building-blocks, or paper and pencil for the mature 
ones of four years. 

A little habe in a corner cried a little, but stopped as a 
tender hand turned it over on the soft pillow-bed made 
upon chairs. Mabel glanced up at him with loving eyes 
as she showed him her woolly lamb she was rocking to 
sleep, while her own eyes seemed to be softly closing. 

The piano sounded again, and the games were slowly 
put away in boxes before the wee ones were weary of them, 
and a march called nearly all of the little gathering to their 
feet, while they played going to church. The babe in the 
corner slept on softly through it all, and Mr. Olds was him- 
self surprised when, after what seemed but a few minutes 
of kindergarten games, Mrs, Olds entered the room and 
asked, ** Where is Mabel ?”’ 

** Sound asleep on those chairs over there, with the extra 
cushion on them. I must confess I forgot to go into church 
with you, I was so interested in your volunteers; and 
Mabel has been as happy as she would have been at home. 
This is a good thing, and ought to be done in every church, 
great or small. There is too much staying at home done 
by you little mothers, You are tied down every day in the 
week, Sundays and all. Yes, the volunteers are all right, 
if they will stick to it long enough to let you know again 
what Sunday is like.’’ 

‘* Bring her every Sunday, Mrs, Olds. I will care for 
her as for my own, and you may hear what I cannot. Let 
me work in this way. It is my service for the Master,’’ 
whispered the dear mother in Israel. 

** Hard work, wasn’t it, ladies?’’ asked Mr. Olds, as he 
saw the young women putting on their wraps, preparatory 
for leaving. 

**No, indeed. We have had a pleasant time, and hope 
that we have satisfied the mothers who left their children 
with us. Give a good report of us, please, for we want 
to be regulars instead of volunteers, Good-by.’’ And a 
moment later the room was vacant, but ready for the infant 
class that soon sought the tiny chairs.—A/ary C. Judd, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


Il. How Can Attention Be Secured ? 


iS A CHILD I went frequently several 
miles to Sunday-school. The way in 
summer led through a beautiful bit of 
God's grand old forest. The birds 
sang in the trees. The squirrels 
leaped from bough to bough. The 
color and fragrance of myriads of 
flowers enraptured me. The green 
sward was checkered with sun and shadow. It seemed 
to my young spirit as if God had rained beauty in 
endless profusion all about me. How I longed to 
stay and revel in this flower-scented, sun-illumined, 
bird-choired spot ! 

In the Sunday-school a sincere teacher wrought 
as best he knew to fix my attention upon young Sam- 
uel, upon the kings of Israel, upon the wise Solomon, 
upon Paul's exhortations ; but ever and anon I found 
my attention drawn as by a magnet to the scenes 
yonder in the forest. Interest was drawing me. My 
will was helpless to resist. Teachers, you little know 
the army of competitors against whom you must 
struggle to gain the attention of a soul. And yet, 
gain it you must, if you are to enrich that soul. If it 
is difficult for the pupil to command attention, how 
much more difficult is it for the teacher to do so. The 
more excellent way is to ascertain the interests of the 
pupil, Thus the problem of attention is solved. 

In last week's article the question was raised : 
‘* How may attention be secured?’’ The answer 
to this is important, because, as we have seen, without 
attention there is no fixedness in thought. This will 
be apparent to anybody who will for a moment con- 
sider the stream of thought that passes under the focus 
of consciousness. It is one minute one thing and 
another minute another thing, and so on through an 
almost endless series. 

It is not to be understood that there is no connection 
between the different facts in the stream of thought 
There probably is, but the connection is oftentimes 
so subtle that we fail to recognize it, and in gen- 
eral it is of such a character as to make it prac- 
tically useless for educational purposes, It is only 
when attention arrests the stream of thought, and 
holds the focus of consciousness upon one distinct 
aspect of this stream of thought, that anything like 
vivid, connected thought arises in the soul. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance to understand 
something of the fundamental laws that control atten- 
tion, and something of the skill which a teacher 
needs to possess in order to be sure to command the 
attention of the pupil. 

If now we ask what it is that causes attention to 
fasten upon one and not another of the different areas 
of thought in the mind, to hold the focus of conscious- 
ness at this instead of some other place, we have 
reached the fundamental question. Why does my mind 
in any given moment rest upon this instead of some 
other thing? What directs attention? The answer 
to this question a teacher needs to consider carefully. 

Two of the three types of attention are here to be dis- 
tinguished. Voluntary attention is the act of the will 
compelling attention to rest upon the subject under 
consideration. It is usually, and especially in chil- 
dren, a relatively weak form of attention. The power 
of the will is not sufficiently strong to fix attention for 
any considerable time upon a given theme or group 
of facts. We sometimes endeavor to secure this type 
of attention by saying, ‘‘ Now, children, give me your 
attention.’’ We cannot command attention. Again 
we resort to threats, to scolding, to abuse, as if in 
these agencies we had found some efficacious control 
over the attention. It is needless to say that all these 
are useless, 

The second type of attention is usually called 
involuntary or positive attention, by which we simply 
indicate that it is not under the control of the will. 
By what, then, is it controlled? Our involuntary 
attention rests upon those things which are for us 
objects of interest. Where there is no interest, there 
is no positive attention. Where there is no positive 
attention, there is no clear knowledge in conscious- 
ness. Where there is no clear knowledge in con- 
sciousness, there is confusion and darkness, the vague 
borderland of superstition and of doubt, and of all 
the other ills which may break into the human soul, 
and take possession of what ought to be a steadfast and 
clear-minded spirit if properly taught. 











Editorial Announcement 


This course in teacher-training, to continue 
throughout the winter and spring, is intended to 
furnish a basis of study suitable both for indi- 
viduals who are now teaching in the Sunday-school; 
for other individuals who may be looking forward to 
teaching, and for teacher-training classes (including 
what are often called ‘normal classes’) whether 
meeting on Sundays as a part of the Sunday-school, 
or on week-days. It is not a Bible-study course, 
but its purpose is to train teachers to a right use 
of Bible material in teaching. It is designed to be 
used advantageously, not only by itself, but in con- 
nection with any existing course of normal or teacher- 
training studies, and in no way conflicts with any 
other course. 

The course as it will he given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, is offered upon the payment of a fee of one 
dollar, to be made to The Sunday School Times Co. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two : 
(a) leaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges, whether 
the members of their classes do so or not. 

All communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances, etc., should be addressed to 
“The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,” The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 














Thus interest controls involuntary attention. 
Through interest we give ourselves to the lesson pre- 
sented. We are interested in a thing when we are 
affected by it. Whether the thing presented is pleas- 
urable or painful it matters not. What a large field 
of study opens up at this point! Voluntary attention 
is always fleeting. It cannot be prolonged. But in- 
terest 1s abiding, and interest controls involuntary 
attention. Hence involuntary attention is vastly 
more significant as a requisite mental state for the 
learner than is voluntary attention. 

Note the struggle in your own soul between what you 
will to attend to and the thing you really do attend to. 
Your interest isin conflict with your will. For a short 
time your will may succeed in directing your atten- 
tion, but sooner or later interest wins the struggle, 
and we follow its beckonings. We go to church. 
We resolve to listen to the sermon. We hear the 
text. We follow the opening words of the discourse. 
Our will is in control, and suddenly we find our at- 
tention upon some topic wholly foreign to the service. 
We exert our will ; back comes our attention ; we 
again hear the discourse, and presto ! once more the 
attention has played truant to the will, and is follow- 
ing again the overmastering beckonings of our in- 
terest. 

If my teacher had only known the things of interest 
to me, how readily he could have made them the oc- 
casion of securing my attention, of building there the 
tabernacles of truth, into which with joy my spirit 
would have entered to find and to partake of His 
truth. How splendidly Jesus understood this. To 
those whose interests clustered about their flocks he 
was the Good Shepherd. To the man whose flock 
had been scattered, how readily would the search for 
the one that was lost quicken interest, secure atten- 
tion, arouse concern, and lead to an understanding of 
his mission. To those whose physical ills had sad- 


dened life, how tenderly helpful was the statement, 
‘* They that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.’’ How their interest was thus aroused, 
and they were fitted to understand, ‘‘ 1 came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance,”’ 

Interest is not some strange and foreign condition 
of the spirit. Iriterest as such is but a name to 
characterize the attitude of the soul to the things which, 
by reason of its past experiences, it cares to own. As 
it has come up through the years of unfolding the soul 
has gathered here and there particular fields of thought, 
particular answers to its inquiries, and specific nour- 
ishment of its own, and it has come at last to relatively 
full and complete knowledge. Consciousness of this 
begets interest, and holds the mind with a hunger 
which can be satisfied only when it comes into the 
possession of the fuller knowledge in these several 
channels or avenues, 

If, then, we wish to teach easily, we must teach in 
harmony with the interests in the soul. It is my 
abiding faith and conviction that God has set in every 
human soul a hunger for himself. The race craves a 
knowledge of him, and the wise teacher will need to 
make no apology to secure the interest on the part of 
the child in the matters presented in the Sunday-school, 
—provided only the teacher remembers the fact set forth 
in our introductory article (of two weeks ago), that the 
new knowledge which the teacher yearns to present to 
the hungry soul, and which the hungry soul itself 
craves, must always be presented in terms which will 
link the new knowledge with the past experience 
of the child. The pupil must see the new in the 
light of the old. His knowledge must grow from a. 
common center, otherwise it is fragmentary, unin- 
teresting, causes dissatisfaction, and is substantially 
worthless. 

If you have carefully considered the phases of atten- 
tion so far discussed, you will readily understand that 
voluntary attention is of questionable value in teach- 
ing young children,—that involuntary attention is 
tremendously significant, and that it is made so by 
the intimate relation it sustains to interest. The 
Herbartians in Germany and in America alike agree 
that the doctrine of interest is the most valuable 
doctrine announced to teachers in a half-century. 
Herbart’s ‘‘Science of Education’’ and De Garmo's 
«« Interest and Education ’’ are typical treatises upon 
this significant phase of teacher equipment. 

« But,’’ asks the teacher, ‘‘how am I to ascertain 
the interests of childhood, and so secure positive 
attention in my class?’’ I wish I could in a sentence 
answer that question. How I have longed for the 
magic words! They have not yet been discovered ; 
but some thoughts may be submitted in later articles 
that will in a way clarify the vague longings of the 
sincere student. 


. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher - training classes 

Can you detect any connection between successive 
stages of consciousness ? 

Try to stop the stream by an act of will 
easy or a difficult task ? 

How would you define attention ? 

What is the value of the advice, ‘* Pay no attention 
to it’’? 

Two of the three types of attention are here pre. 
sented,—what are they, and can you anticipate a 
third ? 

Will punishment increase attention? Why? 

Recall to your mind times in your own life when 
you were all attention, and explain the reason for your 
rapt concern. 

Just what is interest ? 
will ? 

When children are not attentive is it evidence of 
deliberate hostility ? 

Cite examples from the teachings of Jesus that 
clearly indicate his recognition of the importance of 
interest. 

Is the human soul innately clothed with interest in 
God and things of his kingdom? 

Here’s the pupil,—here’s the lesson. How may 
interest in the former be aroused for the latter? 
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The Outlook for International Peace 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., Secretary of the American Peace Society 





E ARE in the days of great things in 
the international peace movement. A 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, in 
which twenty-two of the powers of the 
world are represented by seventy-two 
distinguished judges, has been more 
than three years in existence, has al- 
ready settled two important interna- 
tional disputes, and is engaged uponathird. Thirteen 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, stipulating reference 
of important classes of cases to The Hague Court, 
have been signed within the past twelve months, and 
at least as many more are now in process of negotiation. 
The group of states which have entered and are enter- 
ing into these treaties includes a large number of the 
most important powers of the world. ' 

Within the same period of time a remarkable 
agreement between two great powers, Great Britain 
and France, has been entered into, by the terms of 
which provision is made for the adjustment of all 
outstanding differences between the two governments, 
some of them of nearly two centuries’ standing. A 
sharp clash between two great powers, Great Bri- 
tain and Russia, which for a day or two kindled the 
spirit of war to white heat, has, through the wis- 
dom of the two governments, aided by the friendly 
offices of the French’ Foreign Minister, and decause 
The Hague Convention exists, been taken out of the 
domain of passion and violence and referred to an 
International Commission of Inquiry, as provided by 
The Hague Convention. Thus a probable cruel and 
disastrous war has been avoided. This is perhaps 
the most remarkable instance of the triumph of 
reason and respect for the soberer processes of law 
in international affairs which modern history records. 


The United States Pays $50,000 
to Entertain Peace Delegates 

Added to these important recent facts is another of 
immense significance. About two hundred members 
of the Interparliamentary Union, an organization of 
statesmen now fifteen years old; and enrolling two 
thousand and fifty members and ex-members of the 
parliaments of the civilized world, only two months ago 
held the Twelfth Conference of the Union at St. Louis 
under most unusual circumstances, They came at the 
invitation of the United States Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and were entertained as the guests of the govern- 
ment, and at its expense, throughout the whole of their 
trip of nearly three weeks. When before in the history 
of nations has one of the first class powers expended 
fifty thousand dollars on the entertainment of a body 
of men entering its borders on a mission having only 
in view the establishment of peace among the nations ? 

As a result of the presence and the conference of 
these distinguished statesmen in our country, our 
government, through the Secretary of State, John 
Hay, has taken the initiative in calling a new Inter- 
governmental Peace Conference like that which met 
at The Hague five years ago. This conference is to 
take up the subjects left unfinished at The Hague, — 
namely, reduction of armaments, rights of neutrals, 
etc., and is in addition to have upon its program two 
subjects which were not discussed at The Hague, — 
the establishment of a general system of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration, and the creation of a regular 
congress of the nations to meet at stated periods for 
the discussion of pending international questions. 


Seventeen Nations at the Peace Congress 

The great movement of international public opinion, 
which has resulted in the important events above cited, 
has also found most remarkable expression in the Thir- 
teenth International Congress of the Friends of Peace 
held in Boston the first week in October. This Con- 
gress, which in size and interest surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of its organizers, was the great- 
est single manifestation which has ever occurred of 
public interest in the suppression of war, and of the 
organization and permanent establishment of peace 
among the nations. More than a thousand persons 
were enrolled as members, double the number which 
any previous congress had inscribed. Delegates 
came from seventeen different nations. About two 
hundred arbitration and peace societies, church con- 
ferences and unions, women's societies, philanthropic 
associations, commercial and labor organizations, — 
fifty-seven ot which are in Europe,—were repre- 
sented in it. 
No one who attended the opening meeting, when 














Secretary Hay came on to welcome the delegates in 
the name of the government, will ever forget the occa- 
sion or its significance in the history of the movement. 
The great auditorium of Tremont Temple, seating 
about three thousand, was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and more than three thousand persons 
could not gain admission. But the interest did not 
stop with this meeting. From a thousand to fifteen 
hundred persons attended the morning business ses- 
sions. At the great public mass-meetings, two or 
three of which were held each evening, there was an 
aggregate attendance of from three to five thousand 
persons, all eager to hear the many distinguished 
speakers who had come from Europe and from differ- 
ent parts of this country. 

The discussions were for the most part sane and 
practical. Little time was consumed in academic 
speeches, While a spirit of high idealism pervaded 
the Congress, the members for the most part felt 
that at the present stage of the movement the Con- 
gress should throw the whole weight of its influence 
in favor of practical measures. 


This Continent Swept by Peace Sentiment 

A strong resolution was voted ‘and cabled to the 
emperors of Russia and Japan entreating them to put 
an end to the war now in progress, either. by direct 
negotiation, or through the mediation of some of the 
neutral powers. An address was also voted to the 
other. powers signatory of The Hague Convention, 
urging them to press upon the two belligerents the 
necessity of an. early cessation of hostilities. It was 
also voted to ask that the subject of the arrest and the 
reduction of the overgrown armaments of the nations 
should be put upon the program of the new Inter- 
national Peace Conference which President Roosevelt 
had promised the Interparliamentary delegates that 
he would call at an early date, The Congress also 
urged the early conclusion of treaties of arbitration 
between all the powers of the world, similar to those 
which have been cigned recently hetween the Western 
European nations. The project of a congress of 
the nations to meet periodically, as favored by the 
legislature of Massachusetts and the Interparliament- 
ary Conference at St. Louis, was also unanimously and 
heartily approved. Several other important subjects 
also received much attention, but upon these few 
leading ones the Congress laid its special emphasis. 

The interest and enthusiasm of the Congress were 
continued unabated for more than two weeks in a 
series of supplementary meetings held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Springfield (Mass.), Worces- 
ter, Northampton, Providence, New Britain, Portland 
(Maine), Toronto (Canada), Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
About forty in all of these supplementary meetings 
were held. In a number of them, like that at Cooper 
Union, New York, Drexel Institute and the Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, and the great Music Hall in 
Cincinnati, where an enthusiastic audience of more 
than three thousand representative citizens gathered, 
the interest was fully as great as in any of the Boston 
meetings. 


The World’s Christian Conscience Awake 

If 1 were asked to state in a word the chief point of 
interest about the Congress, I should say that it was 
the revelation which it has made of the recent re- 
markable broadening and deepening of public senti- 
ment demanding the suppression of the barbarous 
system of war, and the substitution in its place of 
pacific and judicial methods of settlement of inter- 
national controversies. ‘ 

The Congress has made it clear that the inter- 
national peace movement has at last come to a con- 
sciousness of its immense importance, its strength, 
and the certainty of its rapid culmination in complete 
success. The work of the Congress will, of course, 
give direct support to all measures now in contempla- 
tion for the further development of The Hague Court 
and of treaties of obligatory arbitration. But it will 
do a much greater service than this. It will tend 
powerfully to increase and strengthen the growing 
demand of the Christian conscience of the world, 
already distinctly recognized and approved by the 
governments of several of the great powers, that the 
nations shall live henceforth in relations of friendship 
and mutual service, and no longer allow themselves 
to be materially exhausted and morally disgraced by 
the slaughter of one another's subjects. 

The final appeal of the Congress to the nations 
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earnestly besought men everywhere, of all races and 

classes, both in public and in private life, to unite in 

laying as rapidly as possible the basis of a world 

peace, so founded in justice and love as to make such 

horrors as we are now witnessing in the Far East 

impossible in the coming history of humanity. 
Boston, 


a 


Was Gehazi’s Punishment 
Too Severe ? 


By Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


HAT was the sin of Gehazi? Other men had 
lied. Other men had secured money under 
false pretenses before Gehazi's day, without 

receiving punishment so swift and severe. Why 
should he have gone out from Elisha’s presence ‘‘a 
leper as white as snow’’? There must be something 
in his sin to account for this. Is it possible to dis- 
cover what it was? 

Naaman, the great Syrian general, is cured of his 
leprosy. He comes forth from the Jordan with ‘the 
flesh of a little child.’’ Pride has gone from him ; 
gratitude has takén its place. After the manner of 
the Orient, he had come to Israel bringing costly 
gifts,—ten talents of silver, six thousand pieces of 
gold and ten changes of raiment: an equivalent in 
our money of about fifty thousand dollars and ten 
beautiful changes of raiment. All this he would 
gladly have placed in the hands of Elisha. 

But Elisha declined to accept anything. In the 
most solemn manner he said, ‘‘As Jehovah liveth, 
before whom I stand, I will receive none. And he 
urged him to take it; but he refused.’’ From the 
standpoint of that day, it would have been entirely 
proper for Elisha to have received a large present 
from Naaman, either for his own use or to support 
the school of the prophets. But he would accept 
nothing. He was anxious to win over this distin- 
guished man of alien faith to the worship and serv- 
ice of Jehovah. He wanted him to feel that this was 
a gracious act of God, especially bestowed upon him 
as a chosen one, The thought of money must not 
taint the matter. 

Geliazi, whu had cujvycd the teaching and com 
panionship of Elisha for years, had not risen to 
this height. If his master would not accept a gift, he 
would, He had no such fastidious scruples. He had 
seen the glitter of the gold and silver and the beauty 
of those Oriental garments. He planned to take a por- 
tion of that which Naaman was so willing to bestow. 
He framed a plausible story, ran after Naaman, de- 
claring that Elisha had sent him, asking aid for two 
of the young men of the sons of the prophets, mod- 
estly suggesting a talent of silver and two changes of 
garments. Naaman, who believed every word he 
said, generously gave him two talents of silver and 
two changes of garments,—a nice little sum of be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars. Gehazi prob- 
ably satisfied himself with thinking that Naaman 
would be none the poorer for the gift, and as he 
stowed it away in a secret place he assumed that 
Elisha would never know of the transaction. 

But when Gehazi denied having been away, Elisha 
said, ‘‘ Went not my heart with thee, when the man 
turned from his chariot to meet thee? Is it a 
time to receive money, and to receive garments, and 
oliveyards and vineyards, and sheep and oxen, and 
men-servants and maid-servants? The leprosy of 
Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed for 
ever. And he went out from his presence a leper as 
white as snow."’ 

Many have thought that the punishment of Gehazi 
was unduly severe. It is not in accord with modern 
ideas of justice. 

But look a moment at his sin. It was not merely 
his deception and lying, bad as that is, for truth is 
fundamental. It was not solely the securing of money 
under false pretenses, despicable as that is. Worse 
than either of these, Gehazi violated a great and sacred 
trust. He had enjoyed the confidence of Elisha, his 
teaching, training, and example. He was no ordi- 
nary servant. He may have been one of the ‘‘sons 
of the prophets."’ He had certainly been a com- 
panion of Elisha for years, dwelt with him in the 
same home, and was his confidant in all his affairs. 
Elisha trusted him implicitly. 

Now, on a vitally important occasion he misrepre- 
sents the name and character of his master. Not 
only so, but he put the religion of Jehovah in a false 
light before Naaman, Elisha wished Naaman to feel 
that this was a free gift. Through the misrepresen- 
tation of Gehazi, Naaman would be likely to think 
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Elisha very much like other wonder-workers : if he 
did not accept money for himself, he was quite will- 
ing to take it for his students. There is no evidence 
that Elisha and Naaman ever met again, so that an 
explanation could be made. The deed was done, and 
done forever. 

Suppose one of our Christian missionaries in India 
should receive a visit from a prince of one of the 
provinces, asking the meaning and the message of 
Christianity, and that this prince should welcome the 
Christ proffered to him as his Saviour. In the joy of 
his new hope he desires to bestow upon his heaven- 
sent teacher presents rich and rare. ‘‘ No,’’ says the 
missionary, ‘‘this is ‘without money and without 
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price’ ; go back to your people, live the Christ life, 
catch the spirit of unselfish service which animated 
the heart of your Master.”* 

What if a comrade of this missionary, one who had 
lived with him for years in the closest intimacy, who 
was supposed to be intent upon the same Christian 
work, should follow the prince, and through lying and 
false pretenses secure costly gifts for himself! What 
a misrepresentation of a name and a cause ! 

Gehazi was a traitor to his master and to the re- 
ligion of Jehovah, Yet in every step of his sin he 
undoubtedly presented plausible reasons to himself 
for the justification of his act. 

PHILADELPHIA. 








By Philip E. Howard 





IV. Heroes of the Stonington Days 
R. TRUMBULL had a memory which even in 
childhood was a marvel among children’s 
memories. Until he had passed well into ado- 
lescence he hardly knew what it was to forget any- 


thing. He could not appreciate what other boys 
meant when: they said they had ‘forgotten.’ The 
books he read, or heard read, the men he met, and 
even their conversation, he remembered with almost 
photographic exactness, His chief recollections clus- 
tered about the men he had met, and the events in 
which these men had a part were ever vividly: before 
him. Always his conversation sparkled with reminis- 
cences of those days. 

When he was only eight years old the story of 
Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, made a pro- 
found impression upon him. Burritt came of a fam- 
ily of Connecticut farmers. And while he was an 
apprentice in the shop of a blacksmith, he studied as 
he worked at the forge. In the winter evenings he 
read Virgil and Cicero. Then he took up Greek, 
‘* At this time,’’ says Burritt, ‘*it was necessary that 
I should devote every hour of daylight and a part of 
the evening to the duties of my apprenticeship. Still, 
I carried a Greek grammar in my hat, and often 
found a moment, when I was heating some large iron, 
when I could place my book before me, against the 
chimney of my forge, and go through with ‘¢upéo, 
tupteis, tuptet, unperceived by my fellow apprentices, 
and, to my confusion of face, sometimes with a detri- 
mental effect to the charge of my fire. At evening I 
sat down, unassisted and alone, to the Iliad of Homer, 
twenty books of which measured my progress in that 
language during the evenings of another winter."’ 

Burritt was for a time in the grocery business, but, 
failing in that in the panic of 1857, he went back to 
the forge, where he continued his studies. Through 
the interest of his friend William Lincoln and the 
Hon. Edward Everett the public became interested in 
him, and, greatly to his surprise, he was sought for 
as a lecturer. During the winter of 1841, he gave his 
lecture ‘‘ Application and Genius’’ more than sixty 
times, Of that lecture Dr. Trumbull wrote, in 1903 : 

‘«* Fit, non nascitur,’ was his motto (‘made not 
born’), in contradistinction to the well-known Latin 
proverb, ‘Pocta nascitur, non fit’ (A poet is born, not 
made). That lecture I listened to entranced while a 
mere boy of eleven years, in the basement lecture 
room of the Stonington Congregational Church on a 
weekday evening. Its abiding impressions are in my 
mind to-day. It was a startling thought to me, young 
as I was, that we are to be counted the creatures of 
our associates and our associations ; that it is not so 
much what is in us at the start as what is about us 
which must settle the question of what we are to be. 
That lecture, it is true, presented but a half truth, yet 
one well worth considering."’ 

It was twenty years after the boy had heard Elihu 
Burritt to such lasting purpose that he met him in the 
learned man's home in New Britain, and hencefor- 
ward was in frequent correspondence and close inti- 
macy with him. 

When Henry was only ten years old, Richard H. 
Dana's ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast'’ appeared. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, then a student in Yale, while 
at home on a vacation, read aloud to his mother this 
wonderful story of the sea. Of course, any Stonington 
boy would be eager to hear such a story as that, and 
as Henry overheard the reading he became fascinated 
by the book and its author. Many years later, when 









Mr. Dana made his famous argument for the continu- 
ance of the Bible in the public schools of Maine, 
Henry Clay Trumbull was himself becoming a factor 
in religious education. Then again the masterly work 
of Mr. Dana made its impress upon his mind, and for 
many years he quoted from that argument in addresses 
throughout the country. And, as in the case of so 
many other men who interested him as a boy, Mr. 
Trumbull came to know Mr. Dana intimately in later 
years. 

‘* Peter Parley,’’ Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich, of Con- 
necticut, was another hero of the Stonington days. 
Useful knowledge was the field in which he was a 
pioneer writer for children, amid public criticism and 
ridicule. But he was read wherever English was read ; 
and Daniel Webster, upon returning from England, 
said that the two living Americans best known in 
England were Justice Story and Peter Parley. In 1827 
he began his writing for children, and in thirty years 
he wrote one hundred and seventy volumes. Of Mr. 
Goodrich, Dr. ‘*Frumbull wrote : «‘ When I first began 
to read, I nad te help and stimulus of Peter Parley’s 
writings. I saw his picture as the crippled old Con- 
tinental, and his personality was fixed in my mind 


“accordingly. For years he was thus my guide, phi- 


losopher, and friend. What a disappointment and 
shock to me it was when I was somewhat older, as I 
was presented to the real man as he was, in my father’s 
sitting-room ! He had just returned from Paris, where 
he was our United States Consul [from 1851-55]. In- 
stead of a venerable and dilapidated old Revolutionary 
soldier, he was a slim and dapper gentleman of middle 
age in the latest cut of Parisian dress, What a drop 
from the ideal to the real !"’ 

Among Henry's companions was a boy named James 
McNeill Whistler. ‘At that time,’’ writes Dr. Trum- 
bull, ‘‘ he exhibited none of the excessive vanity that 
has since excited the world’s ridicule. He was 
an attractive boy,—bright, cheerful, modest, strange 
as this may seem. I had practised somewhat in ordi- 
nary, very ordinary, amateur pencil drawing. ‘Jamie’ 
Whistler, who was several years younger than myself, 
had watched me at my work, and seemed interested 
in it. He was then nine years old, and I was thirteen. 
One day he made an offhand pencil sketch, and 
showed it to me. I saw at once that that was the 
work of genius, and I praised him for it without stint. 
At this he seemed delighted. No admirer of Whistler 
in his more prominent days could believe that there 
was a time when he was gratified when an ordinary 
man gave praise to his artistic work. But that isa 
fact,—improbable as it may seem."’ 


The ‘‘old corner house’’ in which Whistler lived, 


and in which Henry Trumbull worked as a dispensary 
clerk, was built by Captain Amos Palmer, the fifth 
in descent from Walter Palmer, one of the original 
settlers of Stonington, from whom, as stated in a pre- 
vious chapter, General Grant and Henry Trumbull's 
mother were descended. During the bombardment 
of Stonington by Commodore Hardy in 1814, a shell 
went through Mrs. Palmer's china closet, where such 
pieces of her fine India china as had not been sent 
away for safety were done to the death. 

In the doors of the old house Miss Emma Palmer, 
daughter of Dr. George E. Palmer, showed me the 
marks of a shot that struck a stone wall just outside 
the house, glanced through the house itself, and out 
through an open doorway where Captain Amos was 
sitting. Here was history indeed. 

In this wonderful old house I saw, too, a picture of 
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Whistler's father done by the artist himself, and I 
heard from Miss Palmer the story of young Whistler’ s 
painstaking study of the art in which he became a 
master. For the young artist, as Miss Palmer vividly 
remembers, spent many days upon the effort to paint 
perfectly the picture of a single drop of water, —an in- 
stance of his ever persistent and conscientious practise. 

There was no one among all the Stonington folk of 
whom Dr. Trumbull used to tell with quite so much 
gusto as of Captain Nat Palmer. He was a master- 
mariner of world-wide reputation. When a mere boy 
of eighteen, Captain Nat's forty-five ton sloop ‘‘ Hero’’ 
was one of a fleet of vessels leaving Stonington for a 
sealing voyage to the South Shetlands. They were 
near Deception Island in the season of 1820-1821, 
when, in the distance, an active volcano was discov- 
ered, Captain Palmer went in the Hero to explore 
the new territory. Returning in a thick fog, he fell 
in with a Russian fleet, and, as the fog began to clear, 
the Russian commander sent a boat to the Hero. 
The Russians were on an exploring expedition around 
the world. When the Stonington bey, dressed in 
sealskin coat and boots, with his ‘‘ sou’ wester’’ on his 
head, stood among the fully uniformed Russian offi- 
cers and described the new country, the astonishment 
of the Russian commander knew no bounds. He 
expressed his disappointment over not having found 
the new land for his sovereign. Then, grasping the 
young captain’s hand, the Russian cried : 

*¢ What shall I say to my master? What will he 
think of me? But be that as it may, my grief is your 
joy. Wear your laurels with my sincere prayers for 
your welfare. I name the land you have discovered 
in honor of yourself, noble boy, ‘ Palmer's Land.’ ’’ 

So to-day on the map of the world is written the 
name Palmer's Land across that continent just below 
the South Shetlands in the far Antarctic. 

Captain Palmer came to be one of the most widely 
known ship commanders on the ocean highways of the 
world. He was a man of marked character. Huge of 
stature, bold and resourceful, his face and form carried 
the marks of a master of men. He was one of the found. 
ers of the New York Yacht Club, and between voyages 
he amused himself in his yacht. 

‘*] was one of those,’’ wrote Dr. Trumbull, ‘‘whom 
he would frequently take on his expeditions along the 
Long Island shore, or when he raced with the yachts 
of the New York Yacht Club. He started out one 
time to take some friends of his to Saybrook, at the 
mouth of the Connecticut River. The wind died away 
toward evening, and, as we came to the mouth of the 
river, the tide running out made it impossible to hold 
our own. We were being driven back into the Sound, 
‘Captain Nat’ told us two boys to get out the row- 
boat, and go ahead and tow the yacht. 

*« It was not an easy task, with the tide and the river 
running out like a mill-race, even to keep the boat 
ahead of the yacht, and as to towing the yacht in addi- 
tion, that seemed quite out of the question. 
same time ‘Captain Nat’ had nothing to do with im- 
possibilities, and he made us feel that we must not 
consider them. My companion fell overboard, and 
struggled for his life in the rushing torrent. Yet, after 
all, we accomplished our task, and toward morning 
we reached Saybrook. We two boys had learned a 
lesson that night that we never forgot. I felt the 
power that was commanding us more forcefully than 
I ever felt its like before or since. And I have never 
lost the impression of his overpowering effectiveness 
in making me ready to do what I had to do, whether 
I could do it or not.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


The Bread that Barbara Made 


By Alice E. Allen 





ARBARA was as sober as a little girl with a rosy, 
roly-poly face possibly could be. And Sambo, 
Barbara's black dog, was a picture of gloom. 

No wonder. Grandmother had been taken sud- 
denly ill. Mother had gone to take care of her. 
To-morrow was Thanksgiving Day. Could there be 
a Thanksgiving with no mother in it, Barbara won- 
dered. Sambo felt a great responsibility resting upon 
him. He followed Barbara patiently back and forth 
while she did un Ahe dinner work. 

In the pantry stood the big turkey, stuffed as full as 
he could hold, all ready to go into the oven the next 
morning. 

Near by was a loaf of mother’s delicious bread, 

( Continued on page 675) 
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DECEMBER 4. HEZEKIAH REOPENS THE TEMPLE 


18-31. 


Golden Text: Them that honour me I will honour.—1! Sam. 2 : 30 





COMMON VERSION 


18 Then they went in to Hezekiah the king, 
and said, We have cleansed all the house of 
the LORD, and the altar of burnt offering, with 
all the vessels thereof, and the shewbread 
tabie, with all the vessels thereof. 

19 Moreover all the vessels, which king 
Ahaz in his reign did cast away in his trans- 
gression, have we prepared and sanctified, 
and, behold, they ave before the altar of the 
LORD, 

20 | Then Hezekiah the king rose early, 
and gathered the rulers of the city, and went 
up to the house of the Lorp. 

at And they brought seven bullocks, and 
seven rams, and seven lambs, and seven he 

oats, for a sin offering for the kingdom, and 

or the sanctuary, and for judah. And he 
commanded the priests the sons of Aaron to 
offer them on the altar of the LorD. 

22 So they killed the bullocks, and the 
priests received the blood, and sprinkled i# on 
the altar: likewise, when they had killed the 
rams, they sprinkled the blood upon the altar : 
they killed also the lambs, and they sprinkled 
the blood upon the altar. 

23 And they brought forth the he goats for 
the sin offering before the king and the con- 

regation ; and they laid their hands upon 
them : 

24 And the priests killed them, and they 
made reconciliation with their blood upon the 
altar, to make an atonement for all Israel : for 
the king commanded /ha¢ the burnt offerin 
es - sin offering should be made for a 

srael.. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


18 Then they went in to Hezekiah the king 
within ¢he palace, and said, We have cleansed 
all the house of Jehovah, and the altar of 
burnt-offering, with all the vessels thereof, 
and the table of showbread, with all the ves- 
sels thereof. 19 Moreover all the vessels, 
which king Ahaz in his reign did cast away 
when he trespassed, have we prepared and 
sanctified ; and, behold, they are before the 
altar of Jehovah. 

20 Then Hezekiah the king arose early, 
and gathered the princes of the city, and went 
up to the house of Jehovah. a1 And they 
brought seven bullocks, and seven rams, and 
seven lambs, and seven he-goats, for a sin- 
offering for the kingdom and for the sanctuary 
and for Judah. And he commanded the 
priests the sons of Aaron to offer them on the 
altar of Jehovah. 22 So they killed the bul- 
locks, and the priests received the blood, and 
sprinkled it on the altar: and they killed the 
rams, and sprinkled the blood upon the altar: 
they killed also the lambs, and sprinkled the 
blood upon the altar. 23 And they brought 
near the he-goats for the sin-offering before 
the king and the assembly; and they laid 
their hands upon them: 24 and the priests 
killed them, and they made a sin-offering with 
their blood upon the altar, to make atonement 
for all Israel ; for the king commanded /hat 
the burnt-offering and the sin-offering should 


(Study vs. 18-36. Read 2 Chron., chaps. 29-31.) Memory verses: 28-30 
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the LorD with cymbals, with psalteries, and 
with harps, according to the commandment 
of David, and of Gad the king's seer, and 
Nathan the prophet: for so was the com- 
mandment of the LoRD by his prophets. 

26 And the Levites stood with the instru- 
ments of David, and the priests with the 
trumpets. 

27 And Hezekiah commanded to offer the 
burnt offering upon the altar. And when the 
burnt offering began, the song of the LorD 
began aéso with the trumpets, and with the 
instruments ordained by David king of Israel. 

28 And all the congregation worshipped, 
and the singers sang, and the trumpeters 
sounded: and all thts continued until the 
burnt offering was finished. 

29 And when they had made an end of offer- 
ing, the king and all that were present with 
him bowed themselves, and worshipped. 

go Moreover Hezekiah the king and the 
princes commanded the Levites to sing praise 
unto the LoRD with the words of David, and 
of Asaph the seer. And they sang praises 
with gladness, and they bowed their heads 
and yey, ye 

1 Then Hezekiah answéred and said, Now 
ye have consecrated yourselves unto the LORD, 
come near and bring sacrifices and thank offer- 
ings into the house of the LORD. And the 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank 
offerings ; and as many as were of a free heart 
burnt offerings. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Jehovah with cymbals, with psalteries, and 
with harps, according to the commandment 
of David, and of Gad the king’s seer, and 
Nathan the prophet; for the commandment 
was of Jehovah by his prophets. 26 And the 
Levites stood with the instruments of David, 
and the priests with the trumpets. 27 And 
Hezekiah commanded to offer the burnt-offer- 
ing upon the altar. And when the burnt-offer- 
ing began, the song of Jehovah began also, 
and the trumpets, together with the instru- 
ments of David king of Israel. 28 And all the 
assembly worshipped, and the singers sang, 
and the trumpeters sounded; all this con- 
tinued until the burnt-offering was finished. 

29 And when they had made an end of offer- 
ing, the king and all that were present with 
him bowed themselves and worshipped. 30 
Moreover Hezekiah the king and the princes 
commanded the Levites to sing praises unto 
Jehovah with the words of Bavid, and of 
Asaph the seer. And they sang praises with 
gladness, and they bowed their heads and 
worshipped. 

31 ‘Then Hezekiah answered and said, Now 
ye have ! consecrated yourselves unto Jeho- 
vah; come near and bring sacrifices and 
thank-offerings into the house of Jehovah. 
And the assembly brought in sacrifices and 
thank-offerings ; and as many as were of a 
willing heart érough? burnt-offerings. 










































be made for all Israel. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charlies Gallaudet Trumbull 
ESR ORS likes an interesting story; compara- 


tively Tew care fur hicteny. at hietoryw js storv: 
and some history is more interesting than any 
story that was ever invented. 

The Sunday-school teacher has a great as 
to learn how to throw history into compelling story 
form. But to do this means to £#ow the history that 
she would thus teach. It means studying back of, 
and all around, the particular bit of history in the 
lesson. 

This week's opportunity is a good case in point. 
With the help of Dr. Dunning’s first three para- 

taphs, and some such handy tool as Profes 

her’s Chart (25 cents), showing the reigns and 
dates of the kings and prophets, and with the will- 
ingness to look up, as one studies, every helpful 
roleceute in the Bible cited by Dr. Dunning, one 
can gain a knowledge of the situation at the time of 
young King Hezekiah's radical action that will ror 
to clothe the dry bones of the history with the fles 
and blood of interest. The eighth verse of the chapter 
is explained by Professor Beecher’s second para- 
graph under the sang any Peden wy Events.” In 
studying out a lesson in this way, the teacher should 
strive to become so familiar with the story in all its 
details that she can tell it as graphically and enthu- 
siastically as though she had n an eye-witness of 
all that had occurred. This gives teaching the charm 
of being. spontaneous,—and spontaneity usually 
means drudgery back of the scenes. 

An interesting photograph of what corresponds to- 
day in the East to the showbread of old is given in 
the Times Lesson Picture for this week. Mrs. Howie's 
second paragraph tells how this bread is used. 

The telling of the story of the national and royal 
life into which the son of Ahaz was born, followed 
by the story of just what the young king, when only 
a little older than most college graduates or foot- 
ball players, did for his people, should make a good 
beginning in class. Notice that Hezekiah, whose 
father had been so unworthy, is called in 2 Kings 
18 : 5, nobler than any king of Judah who came be- 
fore or after him. There must have been something 
to account for this. What wasit? It was not her- 
edity or environment, those two fetiches of modern 
times, to which, fortunately, more and more men and 
women are learning to pay no heed as controlling 
factors in their lives. It would be interesting to get 
your pupils’ opinion on why Hezekiah did so well. 
After they have expressed themselves, get them to 
tell you whether he had any better reason or oppor- 
tunity to make a good record than they have. 

Apart from why Hezekiah did as he did, it is inter- 
esting to make sure that we know just wha he did, 
—not merely the details of what he did, but the 

principles on which he. acted. 

For oné thing, he seemed determined to give God 
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and God's affairs their rightful place in his own and 
his people’s life. As Dr. McLaren says in his first 
aragraph, Hezekiah realized that his troubles with 
Bis allies and enemies were not likely to be made 
right until he and his people set themselves right 
with God. ‘‘ First things first’ was his motto,” 
How many of your class can say that they are hon- 
estly striving to make and keep that their motto ? 
If they are not, how long need it take them to begin ? 
Hezekiah didn’t wait a He began in the first 
year of his reign, and the ending of the chapter 
tells us that the thing was done “suddenly.” That 
is a good way to begin on the right course. 

In discussing “‘ first things first” with your class, 
don’t let them talk about it in generalities. It is a 
good thing to be specific when we are discussing our 
own shortcomings. Get them, if you can, to tell ex- 
actly what living that motto would mean with them 
on Monday, and Tuesday, and other weekdays, as 
well as on Sundays. One of the first and best ways 
of getting = with God is to get right with our fel- 
lows. Dr. Goss’ second paragraph makes the point 
clear. 

The question as to why it was necessary to have 
such bloodshed and sacrifice of animals, in connection 


1 Heb. filled your hand. 
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with the ceremony which Hezekiah and the priests 
and the people observed, is very likely to come up. 
The — that was back of it all can be explained 
very simply to your class. How much of us does 
God want in his service? Our Sundays only ? 
wants all ; all our powers, all our time, to be con- 
weaetty ; "tw Re. .tpat.speans out. whole life ! 
would be an insult to his love. 

And so, as a sign that the people were willing to 
devote their lives to Him, G asked them to offer 
up actual life, the life of animals sacrificed to him. 
The only life that is worth —~ ge | is the life that 
is sacrificed,—wholly, absolutely. ow much would 
a soldier be worth who enlisted and said he was glad 
to serve his country, but that he drew the line at 
risking his life! Dr. McLaren, in his fourth para- 
graph, contrasts the gory scene of Hezekiah’s day 
with the conditions after Christ came. After the 
blood of the Lamb of God had been freely offered, it 
was not necessary to continue the form by the shed- 
ding of animals’ blood. But sacrifice is just as much 
a part of life as ever. Jesus himself said, ‘he that 
loseth his life for my sake’ shall find it.” Do not 
misunderstand Dr. McLaren’s words, therefore, when 
he says that sacrifice ‘*‘ has wr ay out of worship 
wherever Christ has been accepted.’’ Sacrifice is a 
bigger, better part of life wherever Christ has been 
accepted. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


He 


That which has been desecrated by lust must be 
consecrated by love. 








Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 








Would think five minutes a week in class well 
if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography? 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every ee is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter’s 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of che suggestions in these articles. A leafiet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
lemental aphy course. 
2 Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week. These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
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pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures. : 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places 
that are suggested in this article week by week. 
The teacher can decide which she prefers to have 
the class do, To draw the map is preferable, but is 
just a little more difficult. The suggestions which 
are given in a leaflet accompanying each set of the 
Lesson Pictures tell how the pupil can draw the 
maps; if the teacher prefers not to have them attempt 
the drawing, she will disregard this and simply tell 
them where to write in the names of the places that 
are mentioned here week by week. The complete les- 
son map that usually appears in this department will 
be a good guide to the teacher, or the maps in her 
Bible will serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson X 


Review waters, mountain ranges, rivers, lands 
around the Great Sea. We turn now to the east, 
and locate more lands. 


1. Media, south of the Caspian Sea, and east of the ; 


Zagros Mountains. 

2. Persia, south of Media, and northeast of the 
Persian Gulf. ; 

3. Assyria, between the Zagros Mountains and the 
Tigris River. This was the nation that conquered 
nearly all the lands of the Old Testament world, and 
carried the Israelites into captivity. 

4. Elam, southeast of ee! and also between the 
Zagros Mountains and the Tigris River. 

5. Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers on the north. The word Mesopotamia means 
** between the rivers.” 

6. Chaldea, sometimes called Babylonia, the land 
between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers on the 
south, 

6. Arabian Desert, the great triangle on the map, 
having Mesopotamia and Chaldea on one side, and 
Judah, Israel, and Syria on the other. 

-..Re able.ta locate 397. hound ell shamJands§ Mark 
‘“ PER,” etc. 
Soutn Orance, N, J. 
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Sacrifice is evidence of sincerity. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


'} eae first complete year of the reign of 

Hezekiah (2 Chron, 29 : 3), though the Book of 

Kings counts his accession year as his first 
year (2 Kings 18 : 1, 9, 10). 

Place.— Jerusalem. 

Persons.— Hezekiah, king of Judah, the pious suc- 
cessor of the apostate Ahaz. Priests and Levites 
and citizens. 

Events.—For many years the Assyrians 
have been struggling to regain dominion between 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. In the last 
lesson we found a situation in which Ahaz of Judah 
had become the vassal of Assyria, while Pekah of 
Israel was defiant. That was about fifteen years be- 
fore the time of the present lesson. Pekah was slain 
by the pro-Assyrian conspirator, Hoshea. After 
some years, Shalmanezer IV succeeded Tiglath-pile- 
zer. e found Hoshea a rebellious tributary. The 
year before the events of the lesson, Palestine was in 
a ferment over rumors of a revolution in Assyria 
(Isa. 14 : 28-32), the movement which finally resulted 
in Shalmanezer's i place to the usurper Sargon. 

Many people o Fs. ah were now in captivity 
(2 Chron. 29: 9), and, under the Assyrian - icy of 
compulsory emigration, multitudes from Northern 
and Eastern Israel had been deported to distant 
countries (r Chron. 5: 6, 26; 2 Kings 15: 29; 2 
Chron. 30 : 6, 9). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 18-19.—From the receding verses, and from 
2 Kings 16: 3-4, 10-18, and 2 Chronicles 28 : 22-25, we 
learn that Ahaz had placed in the temple -nuch that 
was ceremonially unclean, including a great foreign 
altar in the court; and that he had ‘gathered to- 
gether ” and retired from use much of the temple fur- 
niture, including the brasen altar ; and that he had 
** shut up the doors,” wholly or in part discontinuing 
the worship in the interest of other altars in Jerusa- 
lem and elsewhere. Now the Levites report to Hez- 
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ekiah that they have cleared out the unclean objects, 
and restored the furniture, so that the temple is ready 
to be formally reopened. The following verses de- 
scribe the reopening, with two separate sacrificial 
services. The first service (vs. 20-30) was exclusively 
for ceremonial purification. The second (vs. 31-35) 
was of a festal nature. 
Verses 20-21 a.—Preparations.—Princes : Not men 
of hereditary rank, but men who held office by ap- 
intment.—Seven he-goats for a sin offering: The 
ulls and rams and lambs being for the burnt offer- 
ing i. 23, 24, 27, etc.). In the burnt offering the 
edible parts were consumed on the altar ; in the form 
of sin offering here used they were eaten by the 
priests within the “i precincts (Lev. 9 : 3, 15; 
10 : 16-20 ; 6: 6, 26). he details differ from any 
given in the pentateuch, It is clear that these men 
regarded the pentateuchal ritual as offering models 
for services rather than rigidly formulated rules. 
Verses 21 6-30.—The sacrifice of purification.—He 
commanded: The —_ begins with a formal 
giving of orders by the king.— 70 offer them: Better, 
‘to make the offering.”—7hey &i//ed : First comes 
the ceremonial slaying of the victims for the burnt 
offering, and the disposal of the blood.—Sfrinkled: 
The blood of burnt offerings was sprinkled upon the 
altar (Lev. 1: 5, 11, etc.). The marginal Bibles are 
wrong in giving references here to the ritual of the 
sin offering. This element of the symbolism of the 
sin offering was repeated in all sacrifices of animals. 
—They brought near the he-goats, etc.: The priests 
made the sin offering while the animals for the burnt 
offering were being flayed and cleansed and cut up 
for the altar (Lev. 1).—And he set the Leviles ; Now 
comes the most important part of the ceremonial, the 
burning on the altar. First, the orchestra and choir 


al 
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take their places.—O/f David, etc.: Quite as much of 
this ritual is attributed to David as to Moses.—A// 
the congregation ee : The word indicates an 
external attitude, as well as an act of the spirit. 
Probably they stood. with bowed heads and bodies. 
They kept this position while the sacrifice was as- 
cending in flame from the altar—the symbol of their 
entire self-surrender, and of Jehovah’s acceptance of 
it.—Bowed themselves and worshipped: Sank on 
their knees in their worship, as Gideon’s men sank 
down on their knees to drink (Judges 7:5). They 
think of the surrender and acceptance as now com- 
plete, and that brings them to a still lowlier posture. 
—Bowed their heads and merseuer : Bowed from 
the kneeling posture, touching their faces to the 
ground (comp. 1 Sam. 24: 8 ; 28:14; 2 Chron, 20: 
18; 1 Kings 1: 16, 31; Neh. 8:6). The gladder 
their praise the lowlier their attitude. 

Verses 31-36.—Now that the temple and altar and 

riesthood and nation are purified, the festal services 
Be in, and whoever will may make offerings.—Sac- 
pa) pl : Called peace offerings in verse 35.—The fat 
and the blood were disposed of at the altar, but the 
flesh used for feasting.— 7hank offerings : A species 
under the genus just mentioned.—Burnt offerings : 
Private burnt offerings, differing in this particular 
from the public burnt offerings of the purificatory 
services.—Consecrated things: Perhaps the ‘' sacri- 
fices,” perhaps these and the burnt offerings taken 
together. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* 


When His house is restored His family will be 
refreshed, 


ae al 


Hezekiah’s Great Sacrifice 


By Alexander 


HAZ, Hezekiah’s father, had wallowed in idola- 
try, worshiping any and every god but es 
vah. He had shut up the temple, defiled the 

sacred vessels, and ‘‘made him altars in every cor- 
ner of Jerusalem.” And the result was that he 
brought the kingdom very near ruin, was not al- 
left his son a heavy task to patch up the mischief he 
had wrought. Hezekiah began at the right end of 
his task. ‘‘In the first year of his reign, in the first 
month,” he set about restoring the worship of Jeho- 
vah. The relations with Syria and Damascus would 
come right if the relations with Judah's God were 
right. irst things first was his motto, and perhaps 
he discerned the true sequence more accurately than 
some great political pundits do now-a-days. So neg- 
lected had the temple been that a strong force of 
priests and Levites took a fortnight to ‘‘ carry forth the 
filthiness out of the holy place to the brook Kidron, 
and to cleanse and ceremonially sanctify the sacred 
vessels. Then followed at once the re-establishment of 
the temple worship, which is narrated in the lesson. 

The first thing to be noted is that the whole move- 
ment back to eng was a one-man movement. 
It was Hezekiah’s doing and his only. No priest is 
named as prominent in it, and the slowness of the 
whole order is especially branded in verse 34. No 
proghet is named ; was there any one prompting 
the king? Perhaps Isaiah did, though his chapter 1, 
with its scathing repudiation of ‘‘ the burnt offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts,” suggests that he 
did not think the restoration of sacrifice so im- 
portant as that the nation should ‘‘cease to do evil 
and learn to do well.” The ple acquiesced in the 
king's worship of Jehovah, as they had acquiesced 
in other kings’ worship of Baal or Moloch or Hadad. 
When kings take to being religious reformers, the 
make swift converts, but their work is as slight as it 
is speedy, and as short-lived as it is rapid. Manas- 
seh was Hezekiah’s successor, and swept away all 
his work after twenty-nine years, and apparently 
the mass jof his people followed him just as they had 
followed Hezekiah. Religion must be a matter of 

rsonal conviction and individual choice. Imposed 

rom without, or adopted because other people adopt 
it, it is worthless. 

Another point to notice is that Hezekiah’s reform- 
ation was mainly directed to ritual, and does not 
seem to have included either theology or ethics. 
Was he quite right in his estimate of what was the 
first thing? Isaiah, in the passage already referred to, 
does notseem to think so, To him, as to all the pro- 
phets, foul hands could not bring acceptable sacrifices, 
and worship was an abomination unless preceded by 
obedience to the command: ‘ Put away the evil of 

our doings from before mine eyes.” The filth in the 

earts of the men of Judah was ‘‘ more rank, and smelt 
to heaven” more offensively, than that in the temple, 
which took sixteen days to shovel into Kidron. No 
doubt ceremonial bulked more largely in the days of 
the old covenant than it does in those of the new, 
and both the then stage of revelation and the then 


McLaren, D.D. 


spiritual stature of the recipients of. revelation re- | 
quired that it should'do so. But the true religious 
reformers, the pro hets, were never weary of insist- 
ing that, even in those days, moral and spiritual re- 
formation should come first, and that antess it ia. 

j i i nomina offared to 
rie ee shoseh it, fo him as if it had been 
avowedly offered to Baal. Not a little so-called 
Christian worship to-day, judged by the same test, 
is as truly heathen superstition as if it had been paid 
to Mumbo-Jumbo. 

But when all deductions have been made, the 
scene depicted in the lesson is not only an affecting, 
but an instructive one. Strangely unlike our notions 
of worship, and to us almost repulsive, must have 
been the slaying of three hundred and seventy ani- 
mals and the offering of them as burnt offerings. 
Try to picture the rivers of blood, the contortiuns of 
the dumb brutes, the priests bedaubed with gore, 
the smell of the burnt flesh, the blare of the trum- 
ot the shouts of the worshipers, the clashing cym- 

als, and realize what a world parts it from “they 
went up into the wee chamber where they were 
abiding ... these all with one accord continued 
stedfastly in prayer, with the women, and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” Sacrifice 
has been the essential feature in all religions before 
Christ, It has dropped out of worship wherever 
Christ has been accepted. Why? Because it spoke 
of a deep, permanent, universal need, and because 
Christ was recognized as having met the need. Peo- 
le who deny the need, and people who deny that 
loom on the Cross has satisfied it, may be invited to 
explain these two facts, written large on humanity. 
hat brings us to the most important aspect of 
Hezekiah’s great sacrifice. It sets forth stages by 
which men can approach to God. It is symbolic of 
spiritual facts, and prophetic of Christ’s work and of 
our way of coming to God through him. The first 
es yr noe for Judah’s return to Jehovah, whom they 
had forsaken, was the presenting of a ‘‘sin offer- 
ing.” The king and the congregation laid their 
hands on the heads of the goats, thereby, as it were, 
transferring their sinful personality tothem. Thus 
laden with the nation’s sins, they were slain, and in 
their death the nation, as it were, bore the penalty 
of its sin. Representation and substitution were 
dramatized in the sacrifice. The blood sprinkled on 
the altar (which had previously been ‘sanctified 
by sprinkling of blood, and so made capable of pre- 
senting what touched it to Jehovah), made “‘ atone- 
ment for all Israel.’”” We note in passing the emphasis 
of ‘‘ Israel” here, extending the benefit of the sacrifice 
to the separated tribes of the Northern Kingdom, in a 
gush of yearning love and desire that they, too, might 
reconciled to Jehovah. And is not this the first step 
towards any man’s reconciliation with God? Is not 


** My faith would lay her hard 
On that dear head of Thine,”’ 


the true expression of the first requisite for us all? 
Jesus is the sin offering for the world. In his death 
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he bears the world's sin. His blood is presented to 
God, and if we have*associated ourselves with him 
by faith, that blood sprinkled on the altar covers all 
our sins. 

Then followed in this parable ceremonial the burnt 
offering. And that is the second stage of our return 
to God; for it expresses the censecration of our for- 
= selves, as being consumed by the holy and 

lessed fire of a self-devotion, kindled by the ‘ un- 
speakable gift,” which fire, burning away all foul- 
ness, will make us tenfold ourselves. That fire will 
burn up only our bonds, and we shall walk at liberty 
in it. And that burnt offering will always be accom- 
anied with ‘‘the song of Jehovah,” and the joy- 
ul sound of the trumpets and ‘‘the instruments of 
David.” The treasures of Christian poetry have 
always’ been inspired by the Cross, and the conse- 
gre rapture of self-surrender. Calvary is the true 
ountain of song. 

The last stage in Hezekiah’s great sacrifice was 
‘thank-offerings,” brought by ‘‘as many as were 
of a willing heart.” And will not the selt-devotion, 
kindled by the fire of love, speak in daily life by prac- 
tical service, and the whole activities of the redeemed 
man be a long thank-ofering for the Lamb who bears 
away the sins of the world ? And if we do not thus 
offer our whole lives to God, how shall we profess to 
have taken the priceless benefit of Christ’s death ? 
Hezekiah followed the order laid down in the Law, 
and it is the only order that leads to the goal. First 
the atoning sacrifice of the slain Lamb; next, our 
identification with him and it by faith; then the burnt- 
offering of a surrendered self, with the song of praise 
sounding ever through it ; and last, the life of serv- 
a yea | all i ae to God, and so reaching 

rfection of life on i 
felichtine a0 petal earth and antedating the 
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To neglect His house is to reject His home. 
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E HAV UEANS - 
oak th ye ae o—, 
CUSLOTA wees ewe — pie, t € re ae of the 
hands of the monotheistic Turk in A.D. 1983, atta 
the Moslems seized upon the metropolitan church of 
St. Sophia, and began to cleanse it by sweeping 
down and carting out images and crosses and all 
other signs,—‘‘ instruments of superstition.” Popular 
folklore adds that the Muhammadans ie | from 
St. Sophia seven baskets of horse-dung. The Greeks 
used to enter the sacred edifice on horseback, and take 
the communion-bread at the point of their spegrs. 
‘« No wonder the city fell; the wonder is that it did 
not fall before.” The story goes on to say that the 
baskets of dung are preserved and exhibited annually 
by the Muhammadans as evidence of Christian pride 
and disregard of holy places. ‘* We [Moslems] 
cleansed the house and made it fit for Allah to 
dwell in.” 

“* AND THE TABLE OF SHOWBREAD.”—On Christmas 
Eve and Easter Eve the Greek Orthodox as well as 
the Greek Catholic Christians place a table about 
three feet square and four feet high, at some distance 
west of the altar in the church. A particular family 
then places upon this table five flat round loaves, 
weighing about five pounds each, and — with 
peculiar marks. Around the bread upon the table 
and on the pile of loaves itself are placed lighted 
tapers ; then the priest or priests in their robes, 
waving their smoking censers, read a service of some 
half hour’s duration. A priest then consecrates and 
breaks one of the loaves for distribution among the 
congregation. One loaf is returned to the family 
making the offering, and the other ihree loaves are 
the perquisite of the priest. Each of the five loaves 
is called ‘‘a face” (wajhk). The Hebrew phrase, 
‘“‘ showbread " (Exod. 25 : 30), if literally translated, 
would read ‘* bread of faces." This ceremony points, 
no doubt, to the five loaves in John 6, as well as retains 
a shadowy memory of the twelve loaves which used 
to be placed on the Hebrew table of showbread. 

‘‘Tuey KILLED ALSO THE LAMBS AND SPRINKLED THE 
BLoop upon THE ALTAR.”—In discussing the ques- 
tion whether any religious use is made of blood in 
Syria to-day, a deacon named Bulos, native of Ramah 
in Galilee, said that he saw sheep sacrificed at a 
shrine near his village. The minister dipped his 
hand in blood and besmeared the wall.- ‘ at are 

vou doing?” said Bulos. ‘‘1 am only wiping my 

ands,” was the answer. However, in Hauran and 
other places, many people do not try to hide the fact 
that they make sacrificial use of the blood as did the 
priests in Hezekiah’s day. 


_ Suwerr, Mr. LeBANon, SyRIA. 
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There is always occasion for praise when men 
make time for prayer. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
More Than Heaven 


HEM (fhat honor me I will honor (Golden 

T William Villiant, one of the sesiters who hed 

welcomed the use of the Indulgence, having 
heard of Cargill's patient and cheerful endurance, 
asks, a trifle petulantly: ‘‘What needs all this ado? 
We will get heaven, and they will get no more.” 
But when the retort was repeated to the man of whom 
it had been uttered, he replied—and the reply was 
singularly noble: ‘Yes, we will get more; we will 
lhe glorified on earth, which is more than 


The Artist in Ivory 


We have cleansed all the house of Jehovah, an 
the altar of burnt-offering, with Ai the reshon 3 
thereof, etc. (vs. 18, 19). A party of travelers, jour- 
pr age Japan a few years ago, came upon an 
old artist in ivories. Among the carvings which he 
showed was one most exquisite piece, for which he 
asked a hundred dollars. The rice was not at all 
high for the work, and one of the party at once 
agreed to take it, Before surrendering it, however 
the artist examined it minutely, and the result of the 
examination was the discovery of a tiny imperfection 
which he pointed out. ‘‘ That will make no differ. 
ence,” the traveler answered. ‘‘No one but you 
would ever have discovered it; it need make no dif- 
ference in the price.” ‘It is not a matter of price,”’ 
the artist replied proudly. ‘‘ No imperfect work ever 
gee from me at any price. I cannot sell you this.” 

he traveler, incredulous, urged again his plea that 
none but the artist's eye could ever see the blemish; he 
even offered a higher price still, but to all his argu- 
ments the old artist had but the one reply—he could 
not give his name to imperfect work—it was impossi- 
ble, and from this decision nothing could move him 
How the spirit of the heathen artist rebukes us— 
nothing was allowed to go from his shop that was 
not the best that he and those working with him 
could do, but we—what poor, half-hearted, shabby 


work and worship we someti 
: mes allow to ‘ 
Master's name! bear the 


The Great Sin Offering 


And they made a sin-offerin : i 

- ‘ge with their blood 
upon the altar, to make an at 
inet-bo-vitea ata tem Martone poet nga irae! 


fully the hope there is for a poor sinner if the divine 
atonement made by Jesus Christ. One evening, as 
he was writing a sermon for the next Sunday, a 
young woman was ushered into his presence, who 
sobbed out a request that he would go and get her 
mother in. ‘Get her in, sir! Get her in!” The 
girl seemed to think that her mother, who was dying, 
could be gotten into heaven bythe preacher. He went 
to the house. It was a place kept for immoral pur- 
poses. The woman was in _— horror as the sins 
of her wicked life crowded upon her conscience. 
How could she escape? Dr. —. felt himself quite 
at a loss what to do or say. is theories utterly 
failed him. ‘To set before her the beautiful example 
of the holy Jesus, and to urge her to imitate him, 
was useless; for she was dying, with a vast load of 
= upon her conscience, with nothing to relieve her 
ears of ‘‘the wrath to come.” To exhort her to 
amend her ways, and cast off her sins by righteous- 
ness, was equally unavailing; for she had but a few 
hours before she would have to take her stand before 
the Judge. In this emergency he felt that there was 
nothing that could save her but faith in the all- 
atoning blood of Jesus. And so he fell back on the 
great promise, ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
The dying woman grasped the fact of God’s love in 
giving his Son, and that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. She was able to see the hope 
in the face of Jesus; her terror ceased, and gave 
place to peace. 


Soul-Deep in Clover 

And when the burnt offering began, the song of 
Jehovah began also, etc. (vs. 27, 28). Some time 
ago, says the Rev. John T. Faris, I heard a Chris- 
tian call foreign missions “the biggest humbug on 
earth.” ‘But I don’t wonder so many of you minis- 
ters are ready to go as missionaries,’’ he continued. 
“The missionary lives knee-deep in clover. If I 
wanted an easy time in life, I'd go as a missionary!” 
This statement was repeated to a missionary at home 
on furlough after his first eight years of service in the 
interior of China. ‘I wish that man could see our 
clover,” he replied. ‘I should like to have him for 
a companion for just one night at a Chinese wayside 
inn. would take him into the filthy room where 
travelers, the family, and the domestic animals herd 


together. I would seat him on the dirt floor by the 
fire, as the company gathers for supper. I would 
show him the missionary’s life of luxury!” Then, 


as if fearful that I-might interpret his words as a 
complaint, he added, with a flashing ta ** Did your 
friend say ‘knee-deep in clover?” He was wrong! 
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The missionary is soul-deep in clover—for God i 
with him, a his life is a full of ry that es 
py reg gem the sage 78 of Paul to the Colossians 
No rejoice in my sufferings f ' i 
I wish I could go back to-merrow t" ry fin to 
New York Ciry. 
“ 


Sacrifice for sin precedes the service of song. 
al 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E have cleansed... have we 
sanctified (vs. 18, 19). What a magnificent 
P cycle! We have cleansed, prepared, sancti- 
ed. Are there any more beautiful activities than 
these? They make me think of that sacred cycle of 
the laundry. ‘* Wash-day” is a weekly bugbear in 
most human habitations. The early breakfast; cold 
dinner; disagreeable odors; tired and cross people ; 
clothes-line yy to be hung, and a score of other 
things, make the family hate it. But stop a moment 
to think whether in all human life there is a sublimer 
function than washing, ironing and sanctifying dirt 
linen. Think what it means to mankin cleanly 
ness, respectability, comfort, dignity. Suppose that 
the disagreeable task of the laundress should be per- 
formed by Nature, and the clothes be suddenly 
blown out of the window into aclear stream of water 
tumbled about by the current until they were white 
as snow; then suddenly caught up by the winds and 
wafted about until they were dry; then rolled be- 
tween drifting clouds until they were smooth; then 
tucked away into bureau drawers (all clean and 
sweet) by the unseen hands of gravity. Would not 
that be poetry? But is it any less beautiful when 
done by a wife and mother? A thousand times more 
so. W ell, whether we cleanse, prepare and sanctif 
soiled linen, dirty carpets, the utensils of church 
worship, or sinful human souls, it is always and 
everywhere a beatiful cycle of labor. To cleanse 
and prepare is to sanctify. We make anything sacred 
when we make it clean and usable. 

To make atonement (v. 24). There is an atone- 
ment no man can make for himself to God. There 
are injustices for which no man can wholly atone to 
his fellow man. But this is not true of all. It has 
been eraciaysly put within our nower to rioht come 
asense of injustice and a feeling of pain, go then 
and do something to pepe any to satisfy, to ap- 
pease, to conciliate, and to bring him again into har- 
mony with you. Confess your fault, for without 
this, atonement is impossible. Then do some deed 
of kindness to show that your sorrow is real. Do 
not rest unti] you have brought him to a feeling of 
at-one-ment. You can never respect yourself until 


prepared and 


you do. 

‘Surely as th’ unconscious needle feels the far-off loadstar 
draw, 

So strives every gracious nature to ‘at-one’ itself with 
law.’’ ; 


Even the sundered atoms of the material universe 
try to reunite. Human souls that do not try to do so 
when separated by misunderstanding and injustice, 
put themselves out of the pale of the material as well 
as the moral universe. 

For the commandment was of Jehovah by his 
prophets (v. 25). Every soul that comes into the 
world (so I believe) gets some of its commandments 
first-hand from God. Although children receive 
their food and clothing from the hands of those di- 
vine agents, their parents, yet they get water, light, 
and air straight from the hands of God himself. 
And just so man, even if he does derive much of 
his knowledge from philosophers and sages, gets 
his instincts and ‘intuitions straight from heaven, 
But let us never forget that it is, after all, through 
the great prophets that we get most of our ‘‘com- 
mandments from Jehovah.” There are minds down 
through which the divine wisdom travels as natu- 
rally as electricity through lightning-rods. What 
would you know of mathematics but for Euclid, of 
poetry but for Homer, of medicine but for Ascula- 
pius, of philosophy but for Aristotle and Plato, of 
agg but for Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, Augus- 
tine, Thomas Aquinas, and Luther? What would 
you know of God but for Jesue Christ? When I hear 
a callow youngster sneer at the prophets, I think of 
him in the same way asif he had sneered at a water- 
pipe. These men are God's conduits. 

And they sang praises with gladness, and they 
bowed their heads and worshipped (v.30). If any one 
has not done both of these things often, he has missed 
the very best joys of life. What a misfortune never 
to have sung! What a misfortune never to kave 
sung with gladness! I would not part with the 
memory of college songs, warbled with the happy 
abandonment of a thrush, under the trees of the col- 
lege campus, for a block of houses on Fifth Avenue. 
I would not part with the joy I have had in singing 
** Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘‘A Mighty Fortress,” ‘* Ref- 

‘ 
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ige,” and a hundred other Christian hymns, for all 
the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind. Come, now, at ot 
price would you be willing to say, * For so much 
will never sing again?” And as for the power to 
worship, would you part with it? Suppose that the 
devil should offer you the constellation of Orion, with 
all its veins of gold and silver, if you would wore od 
your capacity to tremble with delight when the 
thought of God swelled up in your soul, and to _— 
tears of love at the name of Jesus Christ. Woul 
life be worth living if all the motions awakened by 
the thought of the divine omniscience and omni ‘ 
tence should be paralyzed in your spirit? Part wit : 
your right eye, or your right arm, if you have to, bu 
not with your capacity to worship and adore. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


oe 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A People Returning to God 


1. Cleansing God's House: 

We have cleansed... house of Jehovah (18, 19). 

temple of God. . . holy (1 Cor. 3 : 16, 17). 

vourtasae vs comple of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 6: 19, 20). 
I will dwell in them... walk in them (2 Cor. 6: 16-18). 
2. Seeking Reconciliation with God : 

A sin-offering for the kingdom (20-24). 
Atonement for them. . . shall be forgiven (Lev. 4 : 20). 
On him the iniquity of us all (Isa. 53 : 6). 
If any man sin. . . the propitiation (1 John 2: 1, 2). 
3. Consecration to God: 

Offer the burnt-offering upon the altar (27). 
ia, he may be accepted before Jehovah (Lev. 1 : 3, 4). 
sacrifices of God... . a contrite heart (Psa. 51 : 17). 
Your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 
4- Praise for Forgiveness : 

The song of Jehovah began also (27, 28). 


lessed . . . whose transgression is forgiven (Psa. 32: t). 
Shen Jehovah . . . forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 
: 2, 3)- 
Will give thanks ... anger is turned away (Isa. 12: 1). 


5. The Worship of God: 
The king and all... bowed... . and worshipped (a9, 3°). 


Bring an offering . . . come before him (1 Chron. 16 : 29). 
I come into thy house. . . worship (Psa. 5 


7). 
Snciotiateiy che FPP LS nab eae b hip Pfr) 4 
Give. thanks-unmte-fehovah{Poa-t077 1,3), 
Giving thanks always for all things (Eph. 5 : 20). 


Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise (Heb. 13 : 15). 
b 4 


They who work for worship worship in their work. 


ee 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—2 Chron. a9: 1-11. . . . . . . A good beginning 
‘luesday.—2 Chron. 29: 12-19 Hezekiah reopens 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 29: 20-31 © * * the temple 

‘Thursday.—2 Chron. 28 : 22-27. . . 


. . « « The sin of Ahaz 
Friday.—2 Chron. 90: 1-9 . ..... Invitation to worship 
Saturday.—2 Chron, go: 10-21. ........ .Great joy 
Sunday.—Psa. 84% . . . . A happy day 
~ 
Personal piety leads to national praise. 
a 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the board as you begin the review the 
words Ahaz Began, Continued, Ended Badly. 

Tell the school briefly about this Ahaz. You 

will find the story in 2 Chronicles 28. He actually 
sacrificed his children in the fire toidols. His son was 





AHAZ—HEZEKIAH 
BEGAN 
CONTINUED 
ENDED 
BADLY—WELL 











Hezekiah of our lesson. For a number of years the 
temple of Jehovah had been closed, and allowed to 
to ruin. Now our lesson tells us what good 
lezekiah did in this matter. Give the title of the 
lesson. Give the Golden Text. How soon did Heze- 
kiah begin this work of reform? At once. How 
long did it take the priests to cleanse the temple and 
its courts? Sixteen days. Then what did they do ? 
They sacrificed according to the Word of the Lord. 


’ 
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i e great chorus and orchestra taking part in 
hoger cha dg the joy of the faithful among the 
people when they saw that now at last they had a 

ing on the throne. : 
aed Hevekiah do right but this once? No, he 
kept on doing right. nd did he stick to this all his 
days? Yes, he kept it up to the end. Now put 
down the word Hezekiah. ae 

We have a proverb in our days that says, s 
well that ends well.” Is this true? No, it is — 
Only that is well that begins well, continues well, 
and ends well. Here is where Hezekiah sets. us a 
good example, for while he was not rfect, in the 
main he was a g' man. Now in this school there 
are some who are like Ahaz. They have not begun 
well, and they are not =a well. Are you one 
of these? But some, like Hezekiah, have begun 
well. Will they keep on in the same way? That 
depends on—what? On their ae oe the law of 
God. Only they that endure to the end shall be 
saved. So let us pray that all who have begun badly 
may stop at once and do well, and that all who have 


NOVEMBER 10; 1904 


begun well may keep on to the end. Now lead in 
prayer. 
New York City. 


=< 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


i to the old and new editions of the 
tn es Posie fae ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 
**To Thy temple I repair."’ Psalm 22 : 22-27. 
“Revive thy work, O Lord.” (27 : 13-15. 4% : 1-4.) 
‘* Glorious things of thee are spoken"’ Psalm 48 b S eed :o) 
‘‘Jesus, where'er thy people meet.” Psalm 66 5 : 
**Church of God, whose conquering (86 : 4-5. 139 : 1-8.) 
banners." Psalm 76 : I-11. 

**Be earnest, my brothers."’ (105 : 1-3 155: 1-7.) 
**One there is above all others." 


Psalm 116 : 14-19. 
‘The church’s one foundation.”’ (167 : 7-10. 233 : 9-12.) 
> 


A consecrated congregation will certainly have 
a clean church. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work: 
Kings. 
, ‘ 4 
sson Story : Hezekiah, the Good King, Honore 
»: God oy Cleansing the Temple for Worship. 


Lesson Aim: We Should Honor God’s House by 
Worshiping there and Keeping it Clean, because 
it is a Holy Place. 


Golden Text: Them that Honor Me I Will Honor. 


INTRODUCTION. age ie 
Once a little girl heard that the President was 
ride in a procession. She was very anxious to see 
him, and picked a bunch of flowers from her own 
little garden, which she hoped to give _—. : — 
; yqtohad laneti , Tia 
evar! ‘Then‘she ran quickly to the side of th 


rer 
ap ee ee 


Carriage, and said, ‘‘ Here’s a bunch of flowers I 
picked for you.” He was so pleased that he said, 
*“*I would like you to ride a little way with me and 
my friends.” this surprised and delighted the child 
very much. Because she had done what she could 
to honor the President, he honored her. To-day’s 
story tells us what a good king did to honor God. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


Do you remember the little boy prince who was 
hidden for six years in God's house? Yes, and when 
Joash became king, he hired workmen to repair the 
temple, so that services were held there for a long 
time. After Joash died, there were several kings 
who worshiped idols, so neglected God's house. At 
last a very wicked king named Ahaz took some of the 
beautiful things that belonged there and gave them 
to another king ; then he shut up the doors of the 
house of the Lord, and nobody worshiped there. 
LEsson. 


Does a house keep nice and clean when it is shut 
up that way? You know how the dust and dirt and 
cobwebs gather. It takes a lot of work to keep a 
house clean and in order. Think how often your 
mother has sweeping-day, but that is not enough, 
for every spring there is the house-cleaning, when 
curtains, carpets, and furniture are moved out, the 
floors are scrubbed, the pictures, paper, and paint 
are all cleaned, and perhaps you children have a 
bonfire of all the rubbish that is gathered up. If a 
house has been standing empty, nobody wants to 
live in it until it has had a good cleaning. If ple 
take such good care of their own houses, how do you 
think they should care for God's house? The very 
best of all, yet sometimes they do not. 

The temple in een had been shut up a long 
time because nobody worshiped there while Ahaz 
was king. After he died, there was a new king, 
Hezekiah, who wanted to do right. (Write his name.) 
He was young, but the very first month he opened 
the doors of the house of the Lord and repaired them. 
He found the temple so dirty and filled with so much 
rubbish that he called the priests and Levites, and 
told them to carry out every bit of the dirt and to 
clean the temple. He said : *‘ Our fathers have for- 
saken God. They have shut up the doors of the 
porch ; they have put out the lamps, and have not 


Stories About Prophets and 


made any offerings unto the God of Israel." 

bas | idn't make a bonfire of the rubbish, but they 
carried it out, and dumped it into the brook Kidron, 
which 


assed the city. It took them eight days to 
clean the inside, and eight more to clean the porches 
and outside. Then they said-to Hezekiah, ‘‘ We have 
cleansed all the house of the Lord,” etc. (vs. 18, 19). 


Show models or pictures of the temple and furniture, 
i ssible. , 
™ hen Hezekiah rose early, and went with the 
rinces and rulers to the house of the Lord, where 
he prepared for a great service. They brought bul- 
locks, rams, lambs, and goats for offerings which the 
priests killed and offered, as God commanded, by 
sprinkling the blood round about the altar. When 
the offerings began, the priests and Levites stood 
with cymbals, psalteries, harps, and trumpets, and 
began to play. The singing began, too, and every- 
body worshiped with the king and his friends until 
the burnt offering was finished. (The picture-roll 
shows this. Picture rolls are published by the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Lithograph Co., but should ‘be ordered 
of your own denominational publishing house.) The 
king told them to praise God by singing some of the 
Psalms of David. So they all praised God with 
gladness as they bowed their heads and worshiped. 
Sing ‘* Praise Him, praise Hime ois SMH! SRY REA, 
their thank-offerings, and they brought them with a 
willing heart. They did just as our verse says,— 
‘Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise.” Sing ‘*Thank Him, thank 
Him, all ye little children.” That was the wa 
that Hezekiah honored God (add Honored 
and in return (read it backwards and complete the 
outline) God Honored Hezekiah, just as our text 
says, ‘‘ Them that honor me, I will honor.” 

Soon after this glad day, Hezekiah sent messengers 
all over Israel to invite the people to the passover in 
permeates the next month. any came, and the 

eld another splendid service. Because Hezekia 
honored God in this way, God greatly blessed and 
prospered him (read 2 Chron. 32: 27-30). Again, 
after this, when Hezekiah was very sick and ex- 
pected to die, God sent a message to him by the 
pooennt Isaiah that he would add fifteen years to his 
ife, and he gave him a wonderful sign. Ask some- 
body at home to read you that story from 2 Kings 20. 

Our churches are not just like the temple, but 
every church is a place to worship God, and should 
be kept neat and clean. How careful we should be 
with the furniture, the Bibles and hymn-books, and 
everything that belongs to God's house. If we 
honor God's House, God's Book, God's Day, and 
God's Name, he will surely honor us. 


Howores GOD Heteki 
<—_e 


Peoria, IL. 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


1 REE Sundays ago our lesson was on the repair- 
ing of the temple by Joash. We are now to 

study another repairing of the temple. But it 
occurred about one hundred and thirty-five years 
later than the former event, a period about as long 
as from the beginning of the independence of the 
United States to the sent time. Name the four 
kings who reigned in Judah between Joash and 
Hezekiah. This lesson gives us a glimpse of one of 
the most important reigns, and as the sacred record 
declares, the noblest of the kings of Judah (2 Kings 
18:5). You will give the greatest interest to the 
lesson by concentrating the thought of your pupils 
around his personality. Try to make him appear 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4 , 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 


2st SBASON. 
Our 


No, 


1. For 84 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
‘ 2 “ S84cts.,10PineCards “ “ 
a > - 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
it) 8. 
6. 
7. 


oe 
: 


“10. oe 
aa Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS Per £3:<te:,Secards,'mo twosute: 


Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset 
FULL Crrcutars on APPLicaTion, vah. He ha 


Postal Card Packets 


well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 


Pecks, post-paid $8°80.” 


$1.08, 40 Fine Postal includ. 
ing pp a cards 
{ 








CHRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


NEW—UNUSUAL—CHARMING 
Hail to the King 
The Day of Peace 
The Star of Rejoicing 
The Wonderful Child 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
Santa’s Prerogative 
The Real Santa Claus ae Cone 
The Old-Fashioned Santa | ‘"* °°: 
Exercises and Recitations No. 3 
stmas, 25 cents the copy. 


Christmas Anthems 
for as Send for returnable sa 


Send 12 cents in 
stamps for sam- 
ples of four, or 6 
cents for two. 








Mall- Wn TH Filth ae Y. 


NEW wusic 


Two beautiful services for schools, by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman, entitled “ Bethlehem’s King”’ 








and “‘ The Wonderful Light.” Stirring, inspiring, yet | 


not difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 
cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 
ii-00 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Nine fine Chr 


Carols, with 245 other num- 
bers in_** World - 


ide Hosannas,”” 


money refunded if 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. 


Christmas Cantatas.—‘‘ Christmas with the Pix- 
ies’ and “‘ Christmas at — ay Castle,”’ by Adam 
right, merry scenes 


Geibel and William H. Gardner. 
and music; a delightful entertainment. 
single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 


‘Two Christmas Anthems by Geibel and Schnecker ; 
The two mailed 


brilliant, choice, and not difficult. 
anywhere for 28 cents. Usual discounts to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman 1349 Arch St. Phitadet 


our new hymn- 
book. The latest, largest, and best. 30 cents per copy 
i is returned in one week); $25 


30 cents 


. ia | have the sense of sin forgiven, natu- 
St., New York | rally express their joy in praise, and the 





IT’S TIME to THINK 


ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


We will send free any one or all three of the follow- 


ing catalogs : 
No.1. Our Holiday Catalog of Books. 
No. 2. Our Complete Catalog of Sunday-school 
Supplies. 


to them as a real, manly, ly kin 

leading his people anbie Aon 
stances to make their supreme aim the 
service of Jehovah. To this end you 
should study the entire history of his 
reign (2 Kings 18-20; compare Isaiah 
36-39; 2 Chron. 29-32). Read Ottley's 
Short History of the Hebrews, pp. 197- 
me Then direct your pupils’ attention 


The Conditions in Which Hezekiah 
Began His Reign. Recall the last two 
lessons in Isaiah as indicating those con- 
ditions. Show how under Ahaz, the 
father of Hezekiah, multitudes had been 
carried into captivity by the armies of 
the Northern Kingdom; (2 Chron. 28: 8); 
how the Edomites and Philistines had 
pillaged the country; how Ahaz had 
stripped the temple of its treasures, and 
his own palace also, to buy favor of the 
king of Assyria, and had set up foreign 
| gods in Jerusalem (2 Chron. 28 : 16-25; 

2 Kings 16: 10-18). Dark times had come 
to the kingdom when Hezekiah came to 
the throne. 

Hezekiah’s Preparations for Revival. 
|The prophet Isaiah had, by his preach- 
|ing and counsel, done much toward 
| making it possible for Hezekiah to bring 
| back the people to the worship of Jeho- 

worked, as prophets often 
do, under great discouragements. Most 
of the rulers disregarded him. The tem- 
e had a remained closed. But he 
ad gathered and led a faithful remnant, 
and had begun in the minds of the few 
who were loyal to Jehovah the concep- 
tion of the church as a company apart 
waiting for Jehovah to manifest himself 
(Isaiah 8: 17, 18). It was this company, 
to which perhaps the young king already 
belonged, on whom Hezekiah found he 
could rely. He made a noble and stir- 
ring appeal to them to restore the temple 
to a condition for worship (2 Chron. 29: 
3-11). Show how brave he was to do 
this against the opposition of those who 
held the offices to which his father Ahaz 
had appointed them, and of the leaders 
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of society in Jerusalem; and how heart- 


The purpose in the heart of the king 
and his followers was to renew a cov- 
enant with Jehovah (v. 10).—Trace the 
steps by which they did this: 
(a) By confession. What they felt was | 
| declared by the king (vs. 6-9). Their | 
expression of their feeling was by the 
| ritual of the church, which put first the 
| sin offering. This they made (vs. 20-24) | 
¥ - had appointed (Lev. 4: 13-21; | 
|6: I-7). | 
| (6) By consecration (vs. 25-27). The 
burnt offering was the expression of 
the forgiven sinner that he gave him- 
| self wholly to the service of Jehovah 
| (Lev. 6 : 8-13). 
| (c) By praise (2 Chron. 29 : 27-30). 
| Those who give themselves to God and 








church in all ages has provided means 
by which this can be done. 

| (ad) By the free will offering (vs. 31- 
| 36). The repaired temple and the main- 


tenance of the daily services required | 
much money. But abundance of it was | 
provided because every one was eager | 


** So the serv- 


No. 3. The Best Bible Catalog ever issued. to express his gratitude. ‘ 
Address Presbyterian Board of Publication, Chi- ice of the house of Jehovah was set in 
cago Depository, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. | order.” 


SEND FOR OUR 
Illustrated Holiday 
Catalogue 


Which contains a list of everything new in Sunday 


school and Church Supplies, t 
Bible catalogue. It is fall of helpful suggestions. 
MAILED FREE 


American Baptist Publication Society 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
. -opy. postpaid 
™ ‘Rersrnable Cample free to 
Pastors, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 








ROYALTY PAID 
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ether with a fine new 


$25 per roo. 


and musical compositions. 


(e) By instruction. If you have time | 
| to follow out the effects of the revival, | 


you may increase the interest of your 
pupils by showing them how the re- 


vival spread abroad through the national | 


observance of the passover (30: I-27), 


-| which had not been known to that gen- 
It | 


eration nor to those before it (v. 26). 
was by imparting knowledge of the way 


to serve God acceptably that the results | 


of the revival became permanent (v. 22). 


) Bythe destruction of idols (31:1; | 


NORTHFIELD 2 oee%s"s\ 
HYMNAL 


by which Jehovah was again enthroned 
in his repaired temple was that in every 
work to which the king put his hands, 
he and all his people rejoiced, from the 
beginning throughout the years that 
- | followed (31 : 20, 21). 


( Continued on next page) 


(g) By prosperity (2 Chron. 31: 2-10). | 
The crown of all this moral revolution | 


CS You have now traced the outline of 
PIONEER PUB. CO., | the great and glorious change which 
Building, | 





The Best Help on the 
International Lessons 
The Pilgrim Teacher 4 Bitte Study and Teachers'-Training Magazine. 
Wells, M. C; Hazard, Charles A. Brand, Margaret Slattery, Prof, Wo Gr Ballons nk Hi gy Amos R. 


I. Bosworth, W. B: Forbush, Charles G. Trumbull, Ernest B. Allen, Dean F. K Binders” 


The Most Quoted Sunday-schoo! Journal in America—50 Cents a Year. 








The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures 


trating each lesson, Send for samples. 10 cents per quarter. 


—$<$$__. 


Fine half tones of Bible 
scenes, places, etc., illus- 








Monday Club Sermons on the Lessons for 


By eminent preachers, among whom are the R - 

t pr q ev. Drs. C. E. > 

Bo pion, David Gregg, Willard Scott, HA. Bridgman, W. E. Gri owe AY Amnon jm = 
year, both fac 81-40, Ad r } y Club Sermons on the Lessons and The Pilgrim Teacher one 


Two Text-Books for Advanced Bible Classes 


The Books: of the Bible 
With Relation to their Place in History 
By M. C. Hazarp, Ph. D., and Prof. H 
Fowrer. Pp, 226." c ety 
jy . oa Board Covers. soc. net. 
A text-book for advanced classes, teachers, 


1905 








The Prophets as States- 
men and Preachers 


By Prof. H. T. Fowrer. Pp. 220. 
This is designed to be used in Bible classes, 


ond options the series of advanced text-books 





etc., c : Books of the Bible,” b 
R 52 on the authorship, h ¢ le,’ by the same 
pone Lf one A. 3 of toe Bible eer the Sand. ter +z Ny FI. — at + of = 
{4 ore rship. sed as a text- Old ‘Testament writers in light of the political 
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American Institute of Sac Pierasure, Chicane times fa which the wena lived — ome 


Dainty Little Things 
for Christmas 


The Calendar to Bring Good 
Cheer and Guarantee 
a Happy Year 











The Song of Our Syrian Guest 
By Ws. A. Knicur. 


New edition with illustrations inted i 
colors, with the psalm on which the stor is Peoed 
year eons caincat"&8 BANTER opethomne cet; | RURIed A the ale of an ancient ilumiaated mic 

c 
and each one of f pes Petes bes e York Observer says: “ No richer and 
ble find has been made in a decade. 


cheerful ring to it that is good cohene, =o 
spaces for recording engagements and also ** happy iscter Sioa deckle-edge paper, bound in gray 
with white and gold stamping, gilt top. 


happenings” for each day. It is printed in two 
soc. net. Pamphlet editions, 5c. and roc. 


colors and has a cord and pencil attached and 
The Love Watch 


comes well protected in a printed envelope. 
By the same author. 


Price 60c. net, postpaid. 
The Blues Cure 
y A story of the Bethany home, and of what it 
By Gace cay. meant to chose who dwelt there when they learned 
Five chapters entitled, reapectively. “ The Blues that Jesus was betrayed into the hands of his ene- 
Cure,’ “My Possible Self,” ‘The Hospital for | mies. A charming sketch, done with delicacy and 
Broken Resolutions,” “‘ Pull Out the Plug,” and i 
“The Measuring Rod.”” Blue leatherette cover, 
white stamping. 
The two items above mentioned can both be 
commended as successful sunshine dispensers. 


25c. net, postpaid. 


Whence Cometh Help 
A Help to Daily Devotion. 
A collection of brief Scripture passages and 


choice prayers from various sources, ancient and 
modern, one for each day of the month, also for 
anniversaries, holy days, etc. Read at the break- 


fast table by many Christian families. 
Leatherette cover, 30c. net. 


Three Good Stories" 








poetic i t. 

The Christian Endeavor World says: “ A sin- 
gularly beautiful, s mpathetic, and altogether 
charming picture, unforgetably real to the reader. 

56 pages. Price 20c. net in paper, postpaid. 
4oc. net board covers. 








Steps Christward 


Hints and Helps for Beginners in the Chris- 
tian Life. By Rev. H, A. BripGMan. 

Helpful counsels to young Christians, sane 
and practical. Very appropriate as a Christmas 
gift to Sunday-school scholars. | 178 pages. 

Bound in dark red, with white and gold stamp- 
ing, gilt top. : 
75¢. net, postpaid. 














A Case of The Testing of a and 
Sarees Sidney Dean | saan 
By CHartes P.CLeaves. | y By Pon o6e ee 
> os re By Mrs. Ipa T. Tuurston. Pp. 450. $1.50. This is ee Pera eo 


A story of the Maine 
coast, revealing the in- 
ward lives of common as 
well as uncommon peo- 
ple, their temptations, 
struggles, aspirations, 
and victories. Not merely 
a picturesque glimpse of 
life among the fisheries, 
but a strong story throb- 
bing with human inte- 
rest. It is also a power- 
ful temperance story. 


series of Colonial and 
Revolutionary stories by 
the well-known author 
of “Son of Liberty,” 
“Called to the Front,” 
“ Pine Tree Flag,” etc., 
and is as full of interest 
as those that precede it, 
After following our old 
acquaintances through 
many of the stirrin 

events of the latter part o 
the war we are introduced 
to the peacetul domestic 
life of those early days. 


Tells of the various experiences, both good 
and bad, of a young fellow in making a start 
in life. His loyalty, when business prospects 
look dark, to the man with whom he has taken 
only a temporary position; his devotion to 
“Gran,”’ to whom he is not related, but who 
is badly treated by those who are under obli- 
gations to care for her; his straightforward, 
manly integrity in all the trials which beset 

| him, and the success which finally crowns his 
} 
| 


| efforts,—all make interesting reading which 
will be helpful to other lads. 





All the above at one-third discount to libraries. Any bookseller will furnish the above 
books, or if not we will mail them to any address; and if not entirely satisfactory they 
may be exchanged for any other books of equal cost wherever published. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., BOSTON 
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Wouldn’t He 
Like These for 
Christmas ? 

















Why Not Give Him a 
Pen, Pencil, an? Case ? 


The Sunday School Times Fountain Pen is fully guaran- 
teed. It is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iridium, 
pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Three dif- 
ferent styles of points,—medium, fine, and stub. In addition to 
our assertion about the pen, you may have your own opinion to 
back it up with, for we shall be glad to have you try the pen 
ten days; if, at the end of that time, you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase for any reason, or even without reason, return the 
pen to us, with your name and address on the wrapper, drop us 
a postal card, and your money will be returned to you within 
twenty-four hours, without argument or comment. Could any 
offer be fairer? Does it not show our confidence in the pen ? 


The Dixon * Eterno’’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 


indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 


The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| made by showing how, while the forms 
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came over the kingdom of Judah when 
the people and their rulers set them- 
selves to serve God in purity of heart 
and to beautify his house for spiritual 
worship. , 

The application of the lesson is to be 





of worship and service of God have 
changed, in our own time the same con- | 
fession of sin, praise to God, consecration 
of gifts and givers to him, free will offer- 
ings, instruction of the ple in his 
law, and destruction of all that hinders 
true service to him, will bring the high- 
est prosperity to each person and to the 
whole nation. 


Boston. 
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There can be no dedication without 
devotion. 
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| training of such a king. 
| that he should give himself heartil 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Edrly Reign of Hezekiah 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 
15, 16, 18; 2 Chron. 27-31). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The long reign of Uzziah left his 
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A Title Wanted for 
D':Goss’ New Book 


Charles Frederic Goss, the well-known 
author of The Redemption of David Corson, 
has written the manuscript for a Character 
Building Book for the Home. This book 
shows how perfect happiness is gained 
through ideal home living. 

Neither the publishers nor the author can 
decide upon a name for this book, so we 
leave it to the public oe ye % 

We will $500 

most ng and 

Sia, Teac Sete tae 
VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY 

2239 Land Titte Bailding, Philedeiphia, Pa., U, S. A, 


CHURCH FAIR SUPPLIES 


e ° 
Eieeor yond <a with photograph of 
Church, Pastor, or both, plain or in-colors. A 
subj desired substituted. Beautiful souvenir 
and desk ornament. SELLS ON SIGHT. Many 
styles. Other novelties also. Write for catalog. 
C. Bosselman & Co., 469 Broadway, N. Y. 




















HORT MET STUDY BY MAIL. 
Se grHoo P ee lesson free. it: 
President Christian 
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people very prosperous. For many of | 
his closing years he was a leper, and | 
Jotham, his son, was regent. These | 
years of regency are probably counted | 
also as a part of Jotham’s reign, since a | 
comparison of dates leaves for his inde- | 
pendent sovereignty only about five 
years. Jotham followed in the footsteps 
of his father, extending his own power, 
prevailing over his rebellious vassals, 
repairing and extending the temple and 
city wall, building fortresses and pal- 
aces. Below the surface of this pros- 
perity the prophet Isaiah saw } national 
tHe Were oblivious, 

Jotham’s son and successor was Ahaz, 
a mere boy, or at least a man of shallow 
mind and wicked propensity. Ahaz had 
a problem of great complexity to solve. 
Assyria was threatening the little king- 
doms of the coast-land. They proposed 
to combine for resistance. Ahaz de- 
murred, thinking that he might prefer 
to make submission to the Assyrian 
king and have his support. It was a 
cowardly and foolish policy, but he 
meditated following it. The kings of 
him to an alliance (Isaiah 7: 1-9), at 
which time Isaiah tried to induce him to 
rely on Jehovah rather than Tiglath- 
ileser. But Ahaz made alliance (2 

ings 16: 7-9) with the Assyrian king, | 
who at once attacked Syria, and soon | 
after Israel, too. He thus gained an/| 
entrance into the land which was there- 
after kept open, to the ultimate sorrow 


“eee. 

haz disliked Isaiah, who, after 
several attempts to exercise leadership, 
went into practical retirement, and did 
a work which was to be estimated in the 
character and constancy of disciples 
rather than in their numbers. 

The rest of the reign of Ahaz is only 
notable for the servility with which he 
adopted Assyrian fashions, even in re- 
ligion (2 Kings 16: 10-18). Whether he 
was on the throne when Samaria fell is 
not certain. The two dates of 2 Kings 
18: 10 and 13, are thirteen years apart. 

Hezekiah, his son, was, at all events, 
of a wholly different type. He reverted 
to the nobler traditions of his race. As 
the chronicler says, he was ‘ faithful- 
ness" itself. His motives were honor- 
able, his enthusiasm steady, his ideals | 
high. Isaiah could well afford to be in 
retirement for ten years if he had the 
It was natural | 
at | 
the outset of his reign to a religious 
reformation. 





II. RerereNce LITERTAURE. 


The questions of date which at this 
period are very puzzling are well dis- 
cussed by Kent in his ‘‘ Divided King- 
dom.” he period of the reigns of 
Jotham and Ahaz, and the opening of 








COCOA 


sample cup is given free at 
N. E. cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts. 

A full line of Croft & Allen Co.’s Fine 
Confections and Chocolates to be had 
at above addresses. : 

Orders for Christmas Goods for Sun- 


day-school festivals, school feasts, etc., 
may also be ordered at above addresses. 


CROFT & ALLEN <P. 
Thirty-third and Market » Phila. 
GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL 
25 to 30 per cent commission 
} to get or for our celebrated 
} Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid or 

mpt attention, address Mr. 
k. * i. care of The G at 
rican Tea Compan O. 
x 289, 31-33 Vesey Ste N. Yy. 































Syria and Northern Israel tried to force | L 


BOSTON: NEW * PHILADELPHIA: 
° LLE* ST.LOVIS- 


Wain Offices: Works IPSTINGSIVES 


PAR PRICES > atin 1827," ALL SIZES, 


LYMYER QHLINE OTAER BELLS. 
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Teaching an? _,, 
Teachers = rauwi 


Trumbull 


More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
tuown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


New York City 
Tor calle by beokscliors, or by The Sunday School Times Co, 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4 


VERY- UNDAY- 
THING FO8 Scxoors 


The Pilgrim Lesson Helps, including edi- | 
tions at 2 cents, 3 cents, 4 cents, and 5 cents 
per quarter. 

The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayfiower. 
Our attractive Sunday-school papers. 

‘The Bible Study Union and all other Lesson 
Helps at publishers’ prices. 

The International two years’ Beginners’ | 
Course for little children, published in ‘‘ The | 
Little Pilgrim’’ with accompanying picture 
cards. 5 ¢ents each per quarter. Samples 
free. 


| what grounds did Isaiah denounce its 





Our text-books for advanced classes, entitled 

ic Place im History, and The Prophets 
their Place in His , and | 
as Statesmen and Preachers, each by Prof. | 
H. T. Fowler of Brown University. 50 — 
postpaid. 

Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools | 
give a school the reading of three times as many | 
books as the same money would buy. $1.50 | 
and $2 50 per month, no advance fee. | 

Our Catalogues tell all about these things. | 
Will you have them? 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston 3fy.Yor* | 





| 
4 he Presbyterian Evangelistic Com- | 

mittee has ordered, in special edi- | 
tions to distribute for the promotion of | 
personal evangelism, 


Studies for P 1 
5,00 Workers & Beaker we 


Agnew Johnston | 


Cloth, postpaid, 66 cts.; paper, 45 cts. 

1 3 00 Individual Work — 
9 By the late H. Clay Trumbull 

Postpaid, cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 35 cts. 


Published by 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


3 West 29th St., New York City 


“Something New” | 





| ing the self-purifying of those who per- 


Hezekiah’s reign is ably traversed by 
Farrar, Kent, Stanley, and the other 
histories. The articles ‘‘Ahaz” and 
‘*Hezekiah” in the Bible dictionaries 
will repay perusal. 


III. Questions For Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION. 
ee be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Reign of jJotham. (1.) On 


prosperity? (2.) Were they valid for 

such an age as our own? 
2. The Reignof Ahaz. (3.) Why did 
coming a vassal of 


Ahaz meditate 
Assyria? (4.) What was Isaiah’s ad- 
vice? (Isa. 7). (5.) What was the out- 
come as regards the king’s action and as | 
regards Isaiah's influence at court? | 

3. The Opening of Hezekiah's Reign. 
(6.) What was Hezekiah’s character and 
the secret of it? (7.) To what did he 
first turn his attention, and why? (8.) 
What revealed at that time his real 
courage ? 

4. the Temple Opening. (9.) On 
what preliminary preparation did Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. 29) lay emphasis. (10.) 
Is there a natural or artificial sequence 
in - events related in 2 Chronicles 29- 
31 


IV. Some Leapinc THovcuts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.| 

Repudiated in public Isaiah went to 
work in private; result, a Hezekiah. 

Hezekiah began a reformation by urg- | 











formed holy tasks; result, an expanding 
and increasingly effective revival. 
YaLe University. 
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God knows no unwilling worship. 
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: logue tells all about it,.and gives four 
ae eT ae ofnen have done by our advice. . he 
Patalogue is FREE. Contains 32 pages of things 
never dieamed of in your Sunday-school Christmas 





entertainments. 


J. & P.B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York. 
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le . 1,20 per doz, postpaid. 
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December 4, 1904. Topic: How to Wor- 
ship in Spirit and in Truth. (Psa. 
100 : 1-5; John 4 : 19-24). 









Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Hearing the word (Deut. 3r : 11). 
TuEs.—Singing praise (2 Chron. 5 : 13, 14). 
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“The Americanization of the 
Holy Land” 


@ Nowhere on the earth are more startling and significant changes 

taking place than in this greatest of all ‘historical localities— 

changes of intensest interest to every Bible student and reader. 
The Editor of the 


WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


has recently sent a special representative to study it and its people 
from a new and modern point of view. Vigorous, yet reverent, are 
his pen and brush as they trace in story and picture the present- 
day settings of the Master’s earthly life. This series of articles 
which the WoMAN’s Home ComPANION will print in 1905 will 
make the Land more real and shed more light upon the Book. 


@ There are many other articles and features planned for 1905 that 
will make a new record for this = sixty-page, magnificently 
illustrated magazine—z periodical for every member of the home. 


@The Christmas Number—which will be out November 20th— 
royally beautiful from cover to cover, is undoubtedly the most 
superb holiday magazine that has ever been published in this 
country. Only 10 cents at newsdealers or send direct to publishers. 


@The handsomest Calendar of the season will be given free 
to any one sending $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 10 cents extra, to cover cost of 


mailing—$1.10. It is larger and more desirable than many calen- 
dars selling for one dollar or more in stores. 
FREE That you may know for yourself what a FREE 
ifyl and ipterestine periodjcal the A. 
NM your name and address and mentioning 


Springfield, Ohi 
i » Ohio, 
ee oer. This offer is limited to 30 days. 
Ten Cents at Newsdealers—Yearly Subscription One Dollar 


ROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Times Building, ao ra SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Tribune Building, CHICAGO 





WED.—Praver (2 Chron. 7 : 1, 15, 16). 
THURS.—Offerings (Psa. 96 : 1-8). 
FRI.—Confession (Joel 2 : 15-17). 
SAT.—In the Spirit (Acts 2 : 1-4). 











Some modern hindrances to true worship. 

How can we prepare at home for worship in 
the church? 

Name the objects of worship. 


OD is seeking for true worshipers. 
He desires love and trust. Earthly 
fathers crave the affection and in- 
tercourse of their children. It is a ne- 
cessity of their natures. God, who made 
us, eagerly wishes our response to his 
love. He is no cold, impassive force. 
He is our own dear heavenly Father. 
It is right for us to think of him in this 
way in the most real and intense sense. 
esus Christ is the expression of His 
= ing for us. He shows how greatly 
God longs after us, and our loving rela- 

tionship to him. Dae 
And we require the spirit of true wor- 

( Continued on next page) 











You will certainly miss one of the best Serv- 
ices ever printed if you do not examine 


THE BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD 


Send 5 cents for sample copy. 


Iphia: 1024 Arch St. 
John J. Hood Chicage, 2 Michigan Ave. 


XMAS PRESENTS ffl kes 


SCHOLARS 
We sold thousands of 
these beautiful GOLD 
PINS last Christmas to 
Superintendents and 
Teachers. They make 
lovely presents. Guar- 
gntess ra years. ig 
S. S. Pin, 20c. S. . ns or 
Brooches for $2.00. Order at once®*aés7 Schoo) | 
direct from this advt. as it will not aj 
pear again before Xmas. 
day this year. 
E. State St. D 
“The above firm is reliable.” — 
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Column hs Jos. Clark, D.D. 








Christmas comes on Sun- 


COLUMBUS JEWELRY CO., 51 








individual Communion 
Cups e222 


Why permit “2 
a custom at 
the commun- . : 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups ure sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Pree Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free 4 any church. 
7 St. 


|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. Rochester, N.Y.5 | 


| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_ 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 























These and all the other remaining issues of 1904 given Free to New 
Subscribers for the 1905 Volume of 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


For entertaining the family no paper can take the place of The ny owen 
—always informing—always helpful in all the rclations of the Home Circle. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends this slip with the name of this paper at once with $1.75 for 
The Companion for 1905 will receive: 


FREE 


ement of Seven Serial Stories, 
Hundred Articles, etc., in the Volame for 1905, 





f 1904. 

All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks © 

The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

The “Carnations” Calendar for 1905, printed a geeive colors and gold. 














ndred Short Stories, nearly One 
shag will be sent Free to any address. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, MASS. 
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JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 





S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. 


“The most complete and best 
orranged of, all the helps in vari- 
ous B \ 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 





. ~ eee + 
keeps on improving. 
prove a delightful su ise.’’ 
—CAristian ation, 1904. 
JUST ISSUED! 


quart in a pint measure.” 


Brevier Black Faced 
Large e type in small compass. 
A TIME SAVERI 
OXFORD 
Cyclopedic Concordance 


Containing Helps, Dictionary, Glos- 
saries, Concordance, Maps, etc., in 
One Alphabetical Order. 75¢. and $x. 


THE BOOK FOR ALL 


S. S. Scholars’ Treasury 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
“Should be in the hands of every 
Sunday-school scholar in the land. 
—Christian Endeavor World, 1904. 



































Up-to-Date Sunday-School 
and Christmas Novelties 


W* 


cate. 


Philadelphia 
1319 Wainut St. 


New York 
156 Fifth Ave. 


ARE making a specialty of Sunday-school supplies of every de- 
scription, Send for our new Sunday-school supply catalogue, the 
fullest and most practical guide for Sunday-school workers’ literature and 
Sunday-school equipment ever issued. 
of our own, and everything that is used in the Sunday-school at the lowest 
prices. Send for an illustrated printed sheet of our new cards and certifi- 
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Chicago 
192 Michigan Ave. 


It contains many unique novelties 


St. Louis 
1516 Locust St. 


San Francisco 
23 Grant Ave. 
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Get our price. 
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ship for ourselves. Without reverent 
affection for God, and true spiritual 
intercourse with God, our lives are in- 
complete, undevelo We can not 
know the fullest and truest life unless 
we worship. Without it life is hard, 
undiscerning, impoverished in its rich- 
est sympathies, narrow, unresponsive 
to much that is most glorious in the 
world and in heaven, undeveloped, be- 
reft of its fulness here, and of its just 
expansion forever. A soul without the 
spirit of worship is like a child without 
filial affection. A 


But what is true worship? It is wor- 
ship in spirit, as opposed to form and 
unreality. In this sense worship is 
knowledge. Knowledge that does not 

ass beyond form is not real knowledge. 
Io know facts about chemistry, botany, 
and biology is not to have knowledge. 
Only those know who see in spirit the 
spiritual realities behind all forms, of 
which forms are but the expression and 
symbols. Forms are therefore helpful 
and essential in knowledge and in wor- 
ship. Reverent attitudes are necessary 
in worship, but it is the reverence and 
not the attitude in which the virtue 
resides. Our hearts must be right. 

% 


It is worship in truth, as opposed to 
falsehood poe | all hypocrisy. People 
who hold to a false religion may worship 
in spirit but not in truth, save so far as 
they have some sight of thetruth. And 
all of us whocherish hatred in our hearts 
and who appear before God with unfor- 
giveness in our souls against any crea- 
ture, are worshiping in falsehood. And 
“if | regard iniquity in my heart,” says 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ Jehovah will not hear 
me.” ‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
says Jesus, ‘‘for they shall see God.” 
To be dishonest during the week, to 
defraud one’s creditors, to rent propert 

fer,saloons or brothels, to water stoc 


Aree 2. 8s 
tH ts go fo church on Sun- 





at home, is mockery. If there is one 
thing the Bible declares, it is that God 
abhors such worship. He must be wor- 
shiped in truth. 

* 


And true and spiritual worship will be 
humble, thankful, tender, patient, un- 
ostentatious, simple. Everything that 
makes it sensuous, formal, unnatural, is 
hostile to Jesus’ conception of it. He 
needed no temple even, and no accou- 
terments. In the church, or in some 
village home, or under a wayside tree, 
he could open a tabernacle and worship 
asin acathedral. The cathedral is use- 
ful in its place, but it is useless and 
worse if it crushes true worship, or with 
its accouterments educate us away from 
the most acceptable of all worship, the 
only real worship in God's sight, the 
uplifting of a humble and a contrite 
heart. 
~ 

We can worship everywhere as well 
as anywhere. 


If we are not worshipful everywhere, 
how can we be anywhere ? 


For worship is the turning of the soul 
to God. 
a 


uay w Worship, or to pretend to worship | 
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THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low : 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


BARTLETTS 
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Sailings January 28, February 18, also many Sprin 
and Summer Tours to Mediterranean, Northern an 
Central Europe and British Isles. Hundreds of de- 
lighted patrons conducted during past 25 years have ap- 
preciated the unique service of our small, select parties. 


TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 


If you wish the fullest enjoyment from your next 
trip abroad, write for Illustrated Book T. “Sent free. 


532 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

















To be forced to put our motives into 
plain words is often a startling exposure 
to ourselves of their baseness. Elijah’s 
answer [at en shows that he had not | 
et won back his full faith and courage. | 
e is thinking too much of himself and | 
too gloomily of the Cause. “* T have been | 
very jealous for Jehovah” has a smack | 
of magnifying self and forgetting who | 
had given him strength for his work. 
His catalog of the sins of the people at- | 
tributes to them the violence of Ahab | 
and Jezebel, forgets the scene on Car- | 
mel, and exaggerates his own isolation, | 
and his allegation that his life is in peril | 


ror. Let us not judge him harshly, but | 
let us not slur over the plain tokens of | 
his weakness, and let us be thankful 
that we have such a companion in our 
times when faith is low and fear strong. 








—Alexander McLaren. 


| countries em 


noster Square, on, 
or halfpyearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 


" : OOP rit 
shows that he is not yet cured of his ter- | subscribers. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to seperate addresses at $1.00 each, per year.., 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
eased in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One copy, one year, 6 eiliog?. 
~ or more copies, separately addressed, 5 shillings 
c 


For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
; London, C., will receive yearly 


of the 
nion at 


be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


The paper is mot sent to any subscriber beyond the 


teme paid for, unless by special request. 


Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to 


enable ali the teachers of a school to examine it, will 


sent free, upon application. 


Tue SunDAY ScHOooL Times Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4 


The Bread that Barbara Made | 
(Continued from page 666) 

When Barbara saw it, mother’s words 

came back to her, ‘+ Don't let me forget 

to set sponge to-day, There isn’t enough 
bread for to-morrow."’ 

Then had come the news of grand- 
mother’s illness, and in the rush to get 
mother off on the next train, such things 
as bread had been entirely forgotten. 

‘*What shall we do?"’ said Barbara 
toSambo. *‘* We can't get along without 
bread, you know."’ 

Suddenly she clapped herhands. «| 
know,’’ she cried, ‘‘ we'll make bread 
all by ourselves, Sambo. And no one 
shall know anything about it till it’s all 
done. Won't father be pleased ?"’ 

Sambo wagged his long, black tail in | 
approval. So Barbara tied on one of | 
mother’s big aprons, rolled up her | 
sleeves, and set to work. She pulled the | 
great bread-pan down from the shelf, 
and set sponge just as mother did, she 
thought. Then she put the cover on the 
pan and left the dough to rise. 

At bedtime, standing on a stool to 
reach the shelf, she sifted in the flour 
and kneaded the bread<dough stift and 
smooth. She patted it down just as 
mother did, and then went to bed. 

Long before light, next morning, she 
was downstairs. Only Sambo was awake. 
He watched her while she greased the 
shiny bread-tins and brought out the 
dough. Carefully she cut it into pieces 
and molded the big, white loaves. She 
even made a dozen biscuits, pricking 








| 


the top of each with a fork. Then she | "P 


set the bread near the fire for its second | 
rising. 


gather up the unfortunate bread and bis- 
cuits and put them into the fire. 


was a turkey so crisp and brown. 
were potatoes so mealy. 
there such delicious cranberry sauce. 
Father and the boys praised everything. 


suddenly, half way through her big pi 
of mother’s pumpkin : ’ bons 
dropped her fork. 


forgot to put any yeast into that bread !"’ 


| more heartily than any one else. 
| Sambo was so 


forgot his dinner manners, and capered 


Barbara ran out into the wood-house. 


There, piled up on the floor, with Sambo 
solemnly keeping guard over them, were 


four loaves of bread and a dozen biscuits. 
‘* What in the world has Sambo found, 


Barbara?"’ said father, kicking at one of 


the hard loaves. «He's been at work 
digging in the garden for half an hour.”’ 

Poor little Barbara. She felt the hot 

tears coming. Then she caught a 
glimpse of Sambo’s puzzled black face 
and honest brown eyes. 
_ “Oh, father!'’ she screamed, rush- 
ing into his arms, ‘‘oh, father, it’'s—it's 
my bread! I buried it in the garden—"’ 
The rest was lost in Barbara's sobs and 
Sambo's frantic barks. 

When father understood all about it 
there was a twinkle in his eyes, But 
he only said, ‘Poor little daughter, 
Poor little woman."" Then he helped 


The dinner was a great success. Never 


Never 
Never was 


There was no mention of bread until, 


pie, Barbara 
‘*Why, father,’’ she exclaimed, «I 


Then how they laughed, Barbara 


delighted that he quite 
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Is double strength, and requires 
only one-half the quantity of other 
cocoas. Note the smooth, rich taste. 


The cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 








and down the room barking wildly. 
And to this day there isa sly twinkle 


in grandmother's eyes when she tells 


Between her many “bastings"’ of the the story of her first bread-making. 


turkey, she peeped anxiously at the bread. | 


LowviL.e, N. Y. 





It was smooth and white, but it seemed | == 





a 


despair Barbara put the bread into the 
oven. ‘‘ Maybe it will come up in there,’’ 
she told Sambo. 


All through the baking Sambo sat | © 


Te 


When the foek” struck’ eteven;-1m j The Simpte vd iL.Naoon. A 


and Well Fed 


When the doctor takes his own medi- 
ine, and the grocer eats the food he | 


| 


commends, some confidence comes to | 





close to the oven, gazing into Barbara’s | +16 observer. 

hot, little face. At last the bread was A grocer of Ossian, Indiana, had a 
done. Barbara carried it into the pantry | practical experience with food worth 
and set it on the shelf. | any one’s attention. 

It was so warm in the kitchen that | e says : “Six years ago I became so | 
Sambo fell asleep, with his head be- | weak from stomach trouble that I was | 
tween his paws. He was awakened by finally compelled to give up all work 
a strange, sobbing sound. Opening his | in my store, and in fact all sorts of work, 


: “agian . for about four years. The last year I | 
eyes, he discovered his mistress in a very | was confined to i bed mearly all’of the 


sorry, little heap on the floor, with) time, and much of the time unable to | 
several small, dark objects lying about | retain food of any sort on my stomach. | 
her. I lost in weight from 165 pounds down to 
Sambo sniffed at one or two of them | 88 pounds. . 
suspiciously. Then he poked his cold, | ‘* When at the bottom of the ladder I 


comforting nose into Barbara's face, and changed treatment entirely, and started 
Nuts and cream for nourish- 


| 
| 
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: - oT in on Grape- 
mid Be pisialy on he could, “Tm 80 ment. I used absolutely nothing but | 
gy this for about three months. I slowly 


“e 


h, Sambo, Sambo !"’ she sobbed. | 
‘They're harder than anything—you | 
can’t think. We never can eat such | 
bread. What shall we do?”’ 

Poor Sambo. In his distress he picked been workin 
up every one of those queer, hard biscuits | in the store, 
and laid them carefully in Barbara's lap. | **© 


: “ During these two years I have never | 
Then he sat down to think the matter over. | i..e4 a breakfast of Grape-Nuts and | 


Barbara came to a conclusion first. | cream, and often have it two meals a 
Papa and the boys should never see the day, but the entire breakfast is always | 
results of her first bread making. | made of Grape-Nuts and cream alone. 

A few minutes later a disconsolate lit- | ‘‘ Since commencing the use of Grape- | 

| 





improved until I got out of bed and be- 
gan to move about. 

“I have been improving regularly, 
and now in the past two years have 
g about fifteen hours a day 
and never felt better in my 
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tle procession wended its way across the Nuts I have never used anything to aid 
yard, through the barn, and into the big | digestion, a thing I had to do for years, 
garden. It consisted of Barbara, a big but this food keeps me in fine shape, 


basket, and Sambo—ears and tail droop- aie heb stronger and heavier 


ing sorrowfully. | «My customers, naturally, 

_ Under the great apple-tree the proces- | interested, and 1 am oanpeiie® to answer | 
sion halted. Barbara dug a deep hole a great many questions about Grape- | 
in the moist earth. Then she dumped | Nuts. 
the contents of the basket—four fiat | 


‘Some people would think that a sim- | 
loaves of bread and adozen small, dingy | ple dish of Grape-Nuts and cream would | 
biscuits—into the hole. She covered | 2° 


t carry one through to the noonday | 
them all up, smoothed off the earth, and aot, eo and in the most vigor- | 
went back to the kitchen. Name given by Postum Co., 





| 


have been | 


Battle 


An hour later Barbara heard father’s ' Creek, Michigan. 
step in the wood-house. Then he spoke 
toSambo. Then ‘‘Barbara!"’ he called. 


Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





THAT'S BENSDORP’S. 


















Bible 


"—The Tnté?ior. ee 
Besides gevpesis the 

American Standard Revised 
Bible in a large variety of 
sizes and bindings, we also 


publish about 400 styles of Complete Catalogue 
the King James Version. sent on request. 


Thomas Nelson & Son 


s 
East 18th Street, Hew 


Over 80 styles. ‘This is the 
only edition authorized by the 
American Revision Committee, 
and their endorsement is on 
back of title page. Ask for 
Standard Edition, 35c. to $12. 


Publishers 


ork 
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If You Want to 
Interest 


any one in organized Sunday-school work make that one 
acquainted with Timothy Stand-by. He’s a most re- 
freshing and practical old fellow, whose quiet humor and 
homely simplicity in seeing things as they are get through 
the shell of indifference and ignorance with no wasted 
words or energy. What Timothy learned and knows 
about organized Sunday-school work,—township, county, 
state, international,—is just what you would like to have 
many another good worker learn. 


Timothy Stand-by 


Tae Sunday By Joseph Clark, D.D. 


Illustrated by Frank Beard. 
—cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
and equally illustrated. 
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Published in two editions 
Both editions fully 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAMMOND METHODS INCREASE: 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 











PRACTICAL RESULTS ARE THE FINAL TEST OF ANY SYSTEM 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES recently conducted an Honor Roll contest, aa placing eighty-three Sunday-schools on the Honor Roll, for increase in actual average 
attendance. SEVENTY of these eighty-three schools use HAMMOND METHODS. 


of the page. A later contest conducted by The Sunday School ‘Times resulted in the 
St. Baptist Sunday-school, Fall River, Mass., Joseph L. Buffington, Supt. This Sund 








is contest is fully described in The Business End of a Sunday-school. See offer in center 
publication in the issue of Nov. 7, 1903, of the ‘‘ Rally Day Honor List,’’ headed by the Harrison 
ay-school has been a user of the Hammond System for several years, and is still a satisfied customer. 
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Stamp System | | gz" 


In success- 
ful use in 
over 20,000 
Sunday- 
schools. 
Recom- 
mended by 
all leaders. 
It does the 


mecessary 
Something entirely unique. » anny —t 
Tremendously successful. 
Cheap and effective. 





with unnec- 
essary 
details. 





=! 
THE HAMMOND CARD SYSTEM The Hammond 
The Hammond ee ee ee ee Star System 
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Used by the leading Primary Work- 





Each child is furnished with a beauti- 


mplex or difficult. 


Beautifully lithographed little stamps, oct Seochor stcivesito molatal 
“ ! 6 au cj perio DOs 4 J i ha our syst 


a a by cl in class envelopes (2 cents each). 
ore of the country. Mrs. Bryner always wat aor Ye and unches car s of absent scholars. Thus, each card be- 
carries them with her to show and recom- jf comes a complete attendance record of a scholar. Statistical details of the school are en 
mend. tered in the Hammond Record Book (50 cents) for permanent record. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There is a card (53 inches) for each scholar and for each teacher (cards, 75 cents per 


Easy to put into operation, easy to keep going. Eve 


The Pioneer 


: The most phenomenally successful in- 
lass am grees A centive to prompt and regular attendance 
se by sun. ever introduced into the Sunday-school. 
Ten years of 





steady increase Genuine solid silver badges, fully guaranteed 
in popularity. in quality. We have them in stock, similar to 
Such a record illustration below, for all regular denominations, 
is not an ac- Solid silver, 20 cents each ; silver, gold plated, 
i 30 cents cach. 


cident. 

Used by all de- 
nominations, 
by any sized 
school, in an 

+o} 3 ]27 tah e paefzs}rohel 2 location, under 
any condi- 
tions. 
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n a perfect card, and the attendance is thereby improved. 


And i id fold. iRiguteed “like illustra-' 
tion elow ier Fenty five cents each, 





cm has increased attendance @s.much &S 100 per cent. 








fully engraved folder, bearing on one side 
dated spaces for the reception of the 
stamps, and on the other the Golden 
Texts. Each Sunday he is given a stamp 
to stick in the proper space. T 





dred. Stamp books 1 cent each (either 





{ annual or quarterly). The Business End of a Sunday -School 





SPECIAL OFFER 


O READERS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. To any one send- 
We have the certificates in both an- ing us this advertisement we will send, absolutely free of charge, the entire 
nual and quarterly form. set of LEEPER LESSON PICTURES for the Fourth Quarter of 1904, and 

Stamps 3 cents per shest'éf éa6 hun. also a copy of our handsome 76 page book, with poster cover, 









Reward one period faithful attendance with a 
silver star, another with a gold-plated star, and 
a still longer period with a solid gold star,—and 
see the children strive for them. 
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he Leeper Lesson Lights | The Leeper Lesson Pictures } 





Photographs by a Lesson Expositions by a 
Master Artist Master Mind 


Produced by 
Master Printers 


The Bible made Real by the use of Real photographs of Real 
places, with tangible, comprehensible connection between the picture 





headings. 


gem. 
est production on the Sunday-school lesson extant. 














For ONE DOLLAR galy we will send, | 
tpaid ; | 
| 1 Hammond Cradle - oll, Complete, | 
ready for — spaces er sen | SUBSCRIBE 
names. P NOW 


| 24 Application Cards. Photo. from life 
i —mother and baby. 
24 Enrolment Cards. Half-tone pic- 
ture—baby in cradle. 
24 Birthday Cards. Hlue, brown, and 
oe. Verses by Mrs. William Rey- 
noms. 


24 Heavy White Mailing Envelopes. | 








40c. per year 
CRADLE ROLL 10c. per quarter 
BARGAIN OFFER Subscriptions may 


begin at any quarter. 


Each double page of this magnificent 32 page quarterly contains, on one side a 
superb photographic reproduction of one of Dr. Leeper's justly celebrated pictures, The leaflets contain the same pictures as are used in the ‘‘ Lights."’ On the back 
and on the opposite page a masterful treatment of the lesson under seven different 
| More concise than most quarterlies, yet covering more ground. Offering 
teaching suggestions in every line, full to repletion with rich 
ae and beautiful word painting. Every line a brilliant 
“very picture a treat indeed. ‘This is positively the fin- 


The HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO.] | =32hSindaice"# 





and the lesson. Truly a rare and wonderful combination. 





of each leaflet is the text of the lesson, and a description of the illustration, besides a 
treatment of the lesson suited to intermediates and the junior classes. Following this 
is a series of questions on the lesson arranged ‘‘ To find out if 
we have studied the lesson,’’ which has been known to increase 
home preparation of the lesson many fold. Most children pre- 
serve and mount the pictures. Those of Solomon's Temple in 
this quarter's issue are 
particularly fine. 














20c. per year [ The HAMMOND 


(52 pictures) 
iho, geo. aennaior ROLL OF HONOR 


(13 pictures) 





Offers all the advantages of the more 


‘ | expensive rolls, and at only a fraction 
See special offer | of their cost. : 
a ec. Size, 20X25 inches, beautifully litho- 





graphed in gold and colors, with pleas- 
ing portraits of bright boys and girls. 
It is furnished with metal! strip at top 











SE DOLLAR | Dept. S. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Thirty-five Cents 





shape of a handsome 76 page book, entitled 





We have gone to much trouble and expense to fully describe and illustrate the above specialties, as well as to offer much general Sunday-school 


Rev. William Walter Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York Sunda 
unday-School”’ as instructive reading for Sunday-school officers. Marion Lawrance says, “ Hammond's ‘ Busi 


advice, the fruit of many years’ practical experience in the 


THE BUSINESS END OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


which we will be glad to send free to any one asking for it, as explained above 
Business End of aS 


-School Commission, recommends “‘ The 
Susiness End of a Sunday-School’ tel 's a forcible story.”’ 

















